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WILL TELL—THE NICE LITTLE PARTY WHICH MRS. FEW SELEOT FRIENDS IN THE ABSENCE OF HER ELDERLY BUT DCTING 
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| IMMUNITY OF CRIME IN CITIES. =| yond our comprehension, but whether the shoot- | sisted that Farry had it. Late im the afternoon he 
| When the community is shocked by the intelli | ing was inspired by a sentiment resulting from a | went — Perry's saloon and Wek'9 aetnk: “sarey wee 
gence of some crime of peculiar atrocity commit- | confusgon +s) a3 oe ee ee ee | aie . a gprs ai acotam i 

ted on the outskirts of civilization, we are accus- | ¥9* only a common result of the carrying of fire &°ing up to him, demanded his money, and at once 


. _ drew @ pistol and shot him in the abdomen, inflicting 
tomed to mingle our horror with congraiulation | i by et? ie with ae hegrlgg | & wourid from thie éffects of which he died on the fol- 
that uur lot is cast under a more secure condition | ng tendered of le A eet we 
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To Artists and Photographers. 

We solicit sketches of noteworthy occurrences from per- 
sons of artistic ability in all parts of the United States. 
We also invite photographers in every section of the Union 
to forward us photographs of interesting events and of 
individuals prominently concerned in them. The matter 
should be forwarded to us at the earliest possible moment 
after the occurrence, and, if acceptable, will be liberally 
paid for. Persens capable of producing such sketches, as 
well as photographers throughout the country, are respect- 
fully requested to send name and address to this office. 
This will on no occasion be published, unless desired, but is 
simply held as a guarantee of good faith. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Gd. B. M., McNutt, Miss.—Have already published it. 


W. W., Oakley, Mich.—Much obliged; will appear next 
week. 


T. O. H. Nelson Furnace, Ky.—Could make no use of the 
matter. 


CarLo, Evansville, Ind.—Have published account of 
the affair. 


y. F. B., Butte, Mont.—Have attended to the matter. 
Further by mail. 


Cc. P. R.,-Hambargh, N. J.—Sketches published; will 
communicate by mail. 


T. W. H.,, Williamsport, Pa.—Attention appreciated, but 
could make nothing of it. 


Suerire McGinixy, Columbia City, Ind.—Will appear in 
our next; too late for this week. 


Cuixr McDonoveu, St. Louis.—Arrived too late for this 
issue; will publish it next week. 


E. C., Watertown, N. Y.—You will find the occurrence 
fully noted in out previous issue. 


Guttiver, Botston, Texas.—Have published account of 
the occurrence. Further by mail. 


WwW. L. M., Santa Rosa, Cal.—Cannot use manuscript 
written on both sides of the paper. 


H. B., Pittsburg, Pa.—Respectfully don't want it; poetry 
market flat—éspecially 135 line poetry. 


A. C. D., Farmville, Va.—Answer in next issue in this 
eolumn. Too late to attend to it this week. 


J. M. J., Cullman, Ala.—Let us have account if it proves 
of interest, as 11 isnot in its present condition. 


J. M., Louisville, Ky.—How is it that no account of so 
startling an occurrence appeared in the local or neighbor- 
ing Journals? 


J. E. D., New Geneva, Pa.—The account is too indefinite; 
give us fuller description of the transactions alluded to; 
also the names of parties concerned. 


H. C., Charleston, A. T.—Should be glad to oblige you, 
but, with the demands of matters of general interest on 
our space, We could not find a place for it. 


H. P. B., Lynehburg, Va.—Will use it in our next; too 
late for this week, Will * H. P. B.’* please inform us if he 
formerly resided at Concord, near Lynchburg t 


CORRESPONDENT, Hillsboro, Mo.—Have done the matter 
justice according to our space. Hope it is satisfactory. 
Sketches very good. ‘ Would like to hear from the artist as 
well as yourself again. 


G. N. J., Salt Lake City, U. T.—Published the Miles mat- 
ter last week. Obliged for attention, but the portrait 
being that of a quite ordinary criminal is of no more than 
local interest; will return it. 


E. L. B., Pogtville, lowa,—Neither portrait nor account 
are of sufficient ae to warrant us in publish- 
ing them. Could fill ‘paper weekly with such matter. 
Thanks for attention, however. Will return photo. 


J.J. D., Utica, Neb.—Account published; do not know 
how there could have been a mistake in regard to matter 
alluded to; were assu it was correct, although we ob- 
served that it differed from that previously published. 


A. 8. C., Fort Griffin, .Texas.—Thanks for the attention, 
but we have pnblished at different times full accounts of 
the affair, with large illustration, and as it is a consider- 
able time since the occurrence, think we have about ex- 
hausted the interest of it. 


E. D., Utica, N. Y.—Not an unusual thing, we believe, 
for newspapers to make use of the scissors to secure a good 
thing in the way of news. Send us accounts of interest- 
ing happenings under your notice, and we will pay for 
them if accepted, more particularly if escoompanied by 
accurate outline sketches of the scene of occurrence and 
portraits of parties concerned. 


J. K., Shreveport, La.—Account of affair published else- 
where; previously received from another source.’ Shall 
be glad to have you keep us posted in regard te interest- 
ing events in your section. Please send articles at earli- 
est possible moment however, accompanied whenever 


they can be procured or the occurrence warrants it, with | 


sketches of localities and portraits of parties concerned. 


J. G. B., New Haven, Conn.—You can either send on or 


bring the article, as you choose. If net accepted you may | 
| assumed. Some of the arraigned young lady’s | 


be assured no use will be made of it. If you give such 
new and startling developments as you claim, and can 
substantiate them as facts and furnish the portraits, we’ 
can guarantee there will be no danger of it being rejected 
unless the price set is beyond’ all reason In the judgment 


of society. Yet, in view of the recent mysterious 
tragedy in Forty-second street, in this city, to gono 
_ further back in recapitulating similar successfully 
accomplished crimes, one may well doubt if this 
| security is not more apparent than real. Here 
_ was a house furnished with every convenience and 
| luxury, and surrounded, apparently, by everysafe- 
guard that the most advanced state of civilization 
| can provide. Yet a crime of the most horrifying 
| character imaginable can be perpetrated in it, 
| within a few feet of relatives, friends and servants, 
and within calling distance of the appointed 
guardians of the peace, with as much impunity 
| as though the victim were the solitary occupant of 


ia log cabin on the western plains, miles away from | 


the abode of another human being. 

Of course it is beyond the power of human fore- 
sight to provide unerringly against the deter- 
mined purpose of human wickedness animated by 
powerful passions. Future developments may 
discover circumstances in the murder of Mrs. Hull 
of such a character as only a superhuman intelli- 
gence could have availed to avert. Still, with the 
remembrance of the Burdell and Nathan trage- 
dies, crimes presenting 80 many points of similar- 
ity and still remaining sealed mysteries to human 
ken, so fresh in the public mind, one cannot but 
experience a very uncomfortablg feeling of dis- 
trust in the boasted protection to life and proper- 
ty upon which the denizens of a great city are 
wont to rely. 

Itis true that crimes as atrocious have been 
committed under the very eyes of the best police 
of the old world, but, assuredly, none of its great 
capitals has such a record as the total mystifying 
of its police authorities on three such memorable 
occasions in so short a space of time. When we 
add to this reflection a review of the many crimes 
of a less serious character, because not involving 
the taking of human lif», but, none the less re- 
markable for unparalleled audacity of conception 
| and successful execution, that have figured in our 
| criminal annals within a twelve month, the con- 
templation becomes quite appalling and we begin 
to ponder whether, after all,a ‘‘lodge in some 
vast wilderness ”’ is not more preferable to a peace- 
able citizen than a palatial residence under the 
protection of the “ finest force in the world.” 

It is quite too early to eriticise the efforts of the 
police to unveil this latest mystery of crime in the 
metropolis. That there are earnest workers en- 
gaged in the case who will spare no pains to ac- 
complish this desirable end, we do aot doubt. 
One point in connection with it, however, we can- 
not but regard as open to criticism and that is the 
employment of Captain Williams upon it. If the 
rules of the service render it necessary that he 
should be so employed, we must consider that ne- 
cessity unfortunate. We believe, without preju- 
dice, that if he does the work no harm he will at 
least do it no good. If he has shown anything 
during his eccentric service as an alleged servant 
and protector of the public, it would seom to be 
that it is his unfitness for just such a task. Be- 
sides this he cannot, at all events, bring the unre- 
served powers of his gigantic intellect to bear upon 
the matter, his mind being so much occupied, as 
would appear from newspaper statements in con- 
nection with his course in the recent Twenty- 
seventh street murder case, in the line of preventive 
detective effort, to protect himself against the 
presumptive avenging intentions of his alleged 
victims, that his interest in the case must needs 
be a divided one. 

While on this subject we would reiterate what 
we have said in this column on a previous occa- 
sion, that itis a palpable injustice to the detec- 
tives to compel them to pay their own expenses 
when engaged in working up cases of this kind, 
and a very poor policy in the interest of society to 
cause zeal in their duty to operate asa deduction 
from their not over-liberal sclaries. 
| We have given a considerable portion of our 
| space this week to a full report of the circum 
| stances connected with this masked horror, as far 
| as known up to the time of going to press, all of 
which are graphically illustrated from accurate 
| Sketches made by our special artists, at the scene 


of the mysterious tragedy. Theabsorbing interest 








celebrated ones in criminal annals, renders it fully 


worthy of the attention we have devoted to it, 
—_-_-——_——-o eo -——__ — -- 


THE MARYLAND MURDER ENIGMA. 
The trial of Miss Lillie Duer, at Snow Hill, Mary- 
land, has assumed a new phase. It will be re- 
membered that this very remarkable young lady 
is charged with fatally shooting her bosom friend, 
Miss Ella Hearn, accidentally, as she and her 
friends have insisted, purposely, as the law has 





friends add the explanation that she was impelled 
| to the act by very much of the same jealous frenzy 
that animates the lover of the period when the 


of the case, which promises to rank with the most. 


clever legal gentlemen who are conducting her | 
case. During the past week they have brought | 
forth a mass of testimony, which must confuse if | 
| it does not convince the jury, tending to show that | 
Miss Hearn’s wound, whether accidental or other- 
wise, had nothing to do with her death. It was | 
her physician and the chloral that did the busi- 
| ness. The drug and the doctor are the real cul- 





and should at once take her place in the dock, if 


water. Really, however, the point as presented by 


| does not secure their client’s acquittal will at least 
prevent her conviction. 


JUSTICE AT A PRICE. 


Miss Emma Abbott has performed a most grace- 
ful and womanly act, and one which will cause her 
no loss in public estimation, professionally or 
otherwise, by her generous assistance of Mrs. 
Smith and Covert Bennett, now under sentence of 
death, on insufficient evidence, for the murder of 
Officer Smith in Jersey City. Her account of how 
she raised the money which, it seems, was the 
sine qua non for obtaining New Jersey justice for 
these unfortunate people, is calculated to make 
one feel in a better humor with human nature; but 
it is mingled with the humiliating thought that, 
but for this generous woman’s work, or, in other 
words, but fora specified amount of money, two 
persons, whose guilt is much more than doubtful, 
might have suffered an ignominious death on the 
scaffold. 





‘ 








Blood Will Tell. 


[Subject of Illustration.1 
[Special Correspondence of PoLicE GAZETTE. 

Troy, N. Y., June 9.—Some eighteen months since, 
a Mr. Robert Ellis, a gentleman verging on sixty and 
a bachelor, retired from business with a comfortable 
income in this city. This income he proceeded to en- 
joy with his ease after his own tastes, which were 
somewhat peculiar. Although remaining so long un- 
married he was, nevertheless, by no means unappre- 
ciative of the charms of the fair sex, only that his 
tastes in this regard were not regulated by a very high 
standard. Mr. Ellis had a decided weakness for the 
divinities of the variety hall and burlesque stage, had 
long becn known in theatrical circles of that line of 
the profession as a very profitable admirer-in-general, 
albeit ranked as rather ‘soft’ in the view of the 
lively damsels of the aforesaid line, and was 
‘habitually a prominent figure among the 
“bald heads’? in the front rows. Some- 
thing less than a year ago he became much ena- 
mored of a young girl whose stage name was blanche 
Carter, who had taken subordinate parts in bur. 
lesques in this city and elsewhere. This “mash” 
became a serious one, and Mr. Ellis became so despe- 
rately “gone” that he finally proposed marriage. 

The girl was of low origin, *‘ bad blood,’’ in fact, and 
her virtue was not above suspicion to those who knew 
her history. Nevertheless she was pretty, and with 
her face and well turned figure, which she displayed 
liberally on the stage, the old gentleman fell hope- 
lessly in love. On her part the match was too good 
a bit of fortune to be refused. She accepted him, 
they were married and he fitted up a house in fine 
style for her, in which she was installed as mistress. 
For a time the novelty of her luxurious surroundings 
kept her quiet, but at last she began to tire of the 
monotony of her life and to long for the society of 
her gay companions of the theatre. She began to pay 
surreptitious visits to them and finally, in the ab- 
sence of her lord, to invite them to the house where 
they would indulge in high-toned bacchanalian revels 
to their mutual delight. A few evenings since the 
old gentleman returned unexpectedly. The young 
wife had invited a select coterie who were having a 
high old time in the parlor, unconscious of the 
proximity of the master of the house. Ellis 
proceeded to his room, being fatigued with his travel. 
Soon, however, the sound of revelry below aroused 
-him, and, donning his dressing gown, he proceeded to 
investigate. On opening the door, what was his 
horror to discover his parlor turned temporarily into 
a variety stage, on which figured several individuals 
well known to him as lights of the profession, with a 
can-can of the wildest description in progress, his 
wife taking part as one of the wildest performers. 
That sort of thing was all very well in a variety hall, 
thought Mr. Ellis, but he couldn’t appreciate it in his 
own house. A stormy scene ensued, the party was 
broken up, and, from the quarrel that followed be- 
tween the ill-mated pair, a separation with a prospec- 


tive divorce resulted. 
—_—_—--—— e@——_-_ -—_— 


Shot for Doing a Good Turn. 


[Subject of Illustration. ] 

HELENA, Mont., June 1.—On the afternoon of the 
28th ult., Daniel Farry was shot and fatally wounded 
by James Gloster, on Main street, in this city. Farry 
was a saloon keeper and Gloster, who had consider- 
able money about him, had been in his saloon drink- 
ing and had become intoxicated. Fearing that he 
would be robbed, Farry took Gloster’s money and 
kept it for him. When he awoke from his debauch 
| he missed his money and was in great consternation 
but, on receiving it from Farry, became so exultant 
that he immediately proceeded to get drunk again, 


| fell asleep and this time was robbed in reality. Dis- 





of any unprejudiced person. But the preof of the pud- object of his affection rejects his addresses. We | covering his loss he charged several parties with tak- 


ding, &c. : 


| confess that the matter in this aspect is quite be- 


ing it and kept growing drunker. Finally he in- 


prits, not pretty Miss Duer of uncertain gender, | 


them, with the weight of evidence to sustain it, is | 


| @ very strong one and, almost beyond doubt, if it 
| procuring some necessary articles for the approach- 


lowing morning. Gloster was locked up in the county 
jail and a coroner’s jury found him guilty of the 
shooting with deliberate and felonious intent. 


Execution of the Murderér Guy. 
(With Illustrations and Portrait. ] 
[Special Correspondence ‘of Potice Gazetre.] 
Hitrssor0, Mo., June 6.—To-day, at this place, in 
the presence of about three thousand people, of all 
classes &nd colors, Monroe Guy was hanged for the 
murder of Aaron McPete, a colored man, by shooting 





| him with a pistol during an altercation at a colored 
the argument of her ingenious counsel holds | 


Methodist festival at Desoto, last Christmas night. 
Guy was powerful and well formed. This was ex- 

hibited in his attempt two days before his execution 

to break jail. The sheriff was at Desoto on that day 


ing execution, an old man named Williams being in 
charge of the jail. About noon Williams went into 
the hall of the prison which opens into all the cells 
to give the prisoners their dinner. He handed Guy 
his food through a little wicket in the grate door 
opening into the cell, unlocking the wicket door in 
doing so, and then left the cell to get some water. 
While he was gone Guy thrust his hand through the 
small opening and seizing the lock on the grate door 
wrenched it off, and passed out into the hall by the 
time Williams got back with the water. He could 
have casily escaped by overpowering the old man, but 
he seemed bewildered, and hesitated as to what course 
to take. Williams’s cries brought a crowd to the 
scene and Guy was secured and placed in another 
cell, where he was carefully guarded until to-day. 
This morning was spent by him mostly in consulta- 
tion with his spiritual advisers. The hour of two 
o’clock was the time fixed for the hanging, and short- 
ly before that time Sheriff Thomas J. Jones went into 
his cell, accompanied by the preachers and several 
reporters, and read the death warrant to him. 

When the reading was finished Guy remarked that 
he had nothing to say. He was then taken out of the 
jail and placed in a wagon, and the procession started 
for the gallows, about a quarter of a mile distant, fol- 
lowed by the thousands who had gathered at the jail 
to catch a glimpse of the prisoner as he was brought 
out. Order was kept by the sheriff's guard consisting 
of about forty men armed with double-barreled shot- 
guns. 

While the ministers were praying the prisoner 
broke down and sobbed like a child, exclaiming, 
‘Lord, have mercy on me.”. When the sheriff drew 
out the black cap to place it on his head, Guy trem- 
bled and began to show considerable weakness. The 
noose was adjusted Sheriff Jones cut the rope quickly 
with an ax, and with a dull thud the prisoner was 
launched into eternity. 

Guy’s neck was broken, the drop being about six 
feet, and in eight minutes he was pronounced dead. 

The body was left hanging some twenty minutes, 
after which it was forwarded to the prisoner’s mother. 
Guy was just twenty-one years old on the day of his 
execution. His was the d execution in the 
history of Jefferson county, the first being that of 
William Edwards, in 1868, for the murder of John 
Bridgman. Considering the bungling manner in 
which executions are frequently conducted, it is to 


the credit of Sheriff Jones that he perform : 
agreeable duty with neatness and me wa die 


A Prince in the Kitchen. 

They are telling a good story in London court 
circles of Prince Peter of Oldenburg, chief of the Rus- 
sian college for girls. At the Smoling convent, which 
is under his jurisdiction, eight hundred girls are 
educated, and he had received anonymously and 
otherwise several complaints about the YOod, which 
was pronounced execrable. ‘I will see to this my- 
self,” said the prince, and one day, a few minites be- 
fore the dinner hour, he presented himself at the end 
of the passage leading from the kitchen to the dining- 
saloon. Here he met two soldiers carrying acaldron, 
steaming hot. “Halt!” The men obeyed. “Put 
down that kettle.” The kettle was at once deposited 
on the floor. “Fetch a spoon.’”’ Here Russian dis- 
cipline wavered. One of the men had the audacity 
to begin a protest. ‘‘ S’death! ’’ exclaimed the prince; 
“hold your tongue—fetch me a spoon.” « But,” 
stammered the soldier. “Another word and I place 
you under arrest.” The spoon was brought. The 
prince dipped it into the caldron, and swallowed a 
quantity of the liquid. “I thought so,” he said. 
“Do you call this soup? Why, it is dirty water.” 


“It is, your highaes,”” answered the soldier wh had 
been threatened with arrest, « o 
out the laundry.” we have been cleaning 








A Chicago Oarving Affair, 
{With Portraits. ] 

In Chicago, »n Wednesday night, 4th inst., one Carl 
Hennessy was in conversation with a young woman 
on the corner of Robey and Ohio streets, when a 
rough character named John Keenan stepped up and 
made some insulting remark to the woman. Hennessy 
resented it, when Keenan drew a knife and stabbed 
him three times, once in the abdomen, inflicting 
wounds that are almost certainly fatal. Keenan then 
made his escape, and has not yet been captured 
though search is being made for him. Both men are 
desperate characters, well known to the police, Hen- 
nessy having served a term for burglary, and Keenan 
— bes — ea a to shoot aman. Both 


th by society to i 
Their portraits are given claowhere. aa haeciaaaan 





Favorites of the Footlights. 
‘With Portrait. } 





On another page we present a portrait of a lady 
| who will be readily remembered by patrons of Her 
Majesty’s Opera Troupe during its recent successful 


| tour in this country—M'lle Leontine 

, a 
t shapely and talented member of the Ry 30 nay a 
; Colonél Mapleson’s operatic army. 
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A METROPOLITAN MURDER. 


Not of the Everyday Style of Homicide, 
but a Dark and Mysterious Tragedy of 
the most Thrilling Description. 


AN AWFUL MIDNIGHT 


A Lady of High Social Standing, the Wife 
of a Well Known Physician, Gagged, 
Bound and Smothered in her Bed 


CRIME. 





BY UNKNOWN ASSASSINS. 





[With Illustrations. ] 

About seven o’clock on the morning of the 11th 
Mrs. Jane L. De Forrest Hull, wife of Dr. Alonzo Hull, 
was found dead in her bed-room at her residence, 140 
West Forty-second street. The unfortunate lady, 
when discovered, was bound hand and foot, her feet 
being tied separately with strong strips of sheeting, 
one to each side of the bed. Her hands were tied 
tightly at the wrists and crossed over her breast, a 
piece of sheeting was fastened over her mouth, and 
she was blindfolded. Her body was quite cold when 
found. Atrunk beside the bed was open and had 
been rifled of the most valuable of its contents, while 
the many little things in it of no value toany one but 
the owner were scattered about the room. The 
woman had apparently died by violence after the 
diamond and emerald rings which she wore had been 
forcibly removed from her fingers. 

The discovery of Mrs. Hull’s death was made just 
before seven o’clock by Nancy Francis, the colored 
cook. She slept on the top floor with the chamber- 
maid, Nellie West. They got up at about the same 
time, went down to the kitchen and lit the fire. Pres- 
ently Nancy went up-stairs to call at her mistress’s 
room and get her instructions for the day. As she 
reached the top of the stairs she noticed that 

THE FRONT DOOR OF THE HOUSE WAS OPEN. 
She had not noticed that it was open on her way 
down-stairs earlier, but she did not apprehend that 
there was anything wrong. Atany rate she simply 
called to the chambermaid that the door was open 
and went into the front parlor, where she found the 
folding door open. This was unusual, and, as she 
says, frightened her. She hurried through them and 
found the dining-room in confusion. She knocked at 
Mrs. Hull’s door but received no response. Knocked 
again and called Mrs. Hull by name and finally open- 
ed the door and looked in. The room was partially 
dark, the blinds being closed, although the window 
was wide open as were also the two bay-windows of 
the dining-room. Everything in the room was in 
confusion and her mistress was bound and gagged in 
the bed. She ran out of the bed-room screaming, 
‘“*‘ Mrs. Hull is dead.’’ The people in the house hur- 
ried down-stairs, Dr. Hull, who occupied a small back 
bed-room on the fourth floor, among them. Dr. R. M. 
Fuller, of 136 West Forty-second street, was informed 
that a 
MURDER HAD BEEN COMMITTED IN THE HOUSE. 

He called on Dr. Henschel, being near by, and both 
proceeded to the house, being shown to the bedroom 
of the murdered woman by Dr. Hull. They found 
slight contusions on the body, on the bridge of the 
nose, cheek and neck. Both eyebrows were singed, 
and she had evidently been dead several hours. 

On the bed was an overturned water-pitcher and a 
bottle of eau-de-cologne. There was a sofa by the 
window on which was a pillow, both sides of which 
were bloody. Adark dress of a thin texture and a 
light shaw], both of which belonged to Mrs. Hull, 
were wrapped around her throat, but not tighély. 
This dress, the shawl, the bed-clothes and the woman’s 
hair were saturated wlth a mixture of cologne and 
water, a circumstance from which it is inferred that 
her assailant or assailants had not intended to murder 
her and had taken some pains to revive her. No one 
in the house is known to have used the cologne. The 
two rings—one a cluster diamond and the other an 
emerald—which she wore had been forcibly taken 
away, and in the act her fingers had been badly torn, 
but scarcely enough to account for the blood on the 
pillow. Her gold watch and chain, a mosaic ring with 
a full-length figure of a dancing girl, two solitaire 
diamond rings, a pair of cameo ear-rings and a whole 
set of amber jewelry, except the buttons, were carried 
away. The greater part of this jewelry, the total 
value of which will certainly not exceed $1,000, was 
in the drawer of a cabinet in the dining-room im- 
mediately behind 

THE DOOR LEADING TO THE BEDROOM. 
It is not definitely known whether this cabinet was 
locked. The probability is that it was. If it was it 
must have been opened with keys, for it was not 
broken. On the top of this same cabinet there were 
some eighteen large pieces of silver plate which were 
not disturbed. On the other side of the room almost 
directly opposite and close by the fire-place there was 
a small bureau in which was kept a quantity of knick- 
knacks and a great many pieces of old-fashioned 
jewelry of little intrinsic value. This bureau was not 
touched, nor were the pictures on the wall, nor in 
fact anything else in the house except the trunk in 


interfered with. Although the pillow on the sofa was 
saturated with blood there was not a spot of blood on 
the woman’s body or on the bed-clothes. It looked 
as if the blood, which had probably came from her 
nose and ears, hal been washed off. It had appar- 
ently trickled down upon the pillow on which her 
head rested, and that pillow was removed and thrown 
upon the sofa. That part of the business was done 
carefully and skilfully, and indeed it was the only 
part of the whole thing which indicated any experi- 
ence and skill. 

Captain Williams, in whose precinct the house is 
situated, was notified. He visited the house, 
panied by three of his officers and 


accom- 





MADE A TOUR OF THE PREMISES. 
He examined the servants and boarders, left the 
house in charge of officers and sent word to the Cen- 
tral office for assistance. Superintendent Walling 
placed the working up of the case in the hands of 
Captain Kealy, chief of the detective bureau, who de- 
tailed Detectives Golden, King snd Lyons to aid him 
in the task. They found the coal vault coverchained 
secure)y, and the back and front basement doors 
barred as if against bank burglars. They said that if 
the perpetrator of the crime came in at the front 
door, he must have gone out the same way. The 
servants knew nothing. They were too frightened to 
be of any service. Dr. Hull was excited and had 
nothing to tell. He left his wife before midnight, and 
she went to bed in her room, while he clambered the 
four flights of stairs leading to his chamber at the top 
of the house. He could suggest no theory to account 
for the murder. Many other persons lived in the 
house, not as boarders, but as occupants of furnished 
rooms. Mr. and Mrs. Batyer and their daughter oc- 
cupied the second floor. Mr. Ballard and his wife 
slept on the third floor, where there were also Miss 
McMaster and Mrs. Coleman. Mr. Hull, Mr. John H. 
Coleman and his son, John H. Coleman, and George 
D. Hyde occupied the fourth floor. None of these 
persons heard any noise during the night, and 

COULD NOT AID THE POLICE WITH INFORMATION. 
On Tuesday night, the night of the murder, Mrs. Hull 
gave a whist party. She was fond of whist, and those 
she played with met at her house four timeg a week. 
On that night she was very gay and light hearted. 
She played until quarter past ten o’clock. Then the 
other players left the house. At quarter past eleven 
o’clock that night Dr. Hull, who had been reading a 
newspaper, determined to go to bed. Mrs. Hull was 
still in the front parlor. Dr. Hull spoke to her, and 
she replied pleasantly. He said he was about to re 
tire, and asked whether he should extinguish the light 
in the front hallway. She replied that she would do 
it. Then he bade her good night. Young Mr. Cole- 
man came in at half past eleven o’clock. The house 
was dark, and all its inmates except himself had re- 
tired. He saw nothing and heard nothing in his pass- 
age through the house that he now recollects. 

It is evident that Mrs. Hull began to divest herself 
of her clothing in the front parlor. She took off a 
white lawn dress, trimmed with pink, and threw it 
over a high-backed chair that rested against the fold- 
ing doors that opened into the dining-room. She 
threw open these doors, and 

FINISHED UNDRESSING IN HER ROOM. 

Before she left the parlor she shut the hall door and 
closed the street windows, latching them as she did 
so. It is supposed that she closed the folding doors 
and the dining-room windows, for that was her nightly 
habit. She left the window of her bedroom open. It 
was protected by a heavy railing of ornamental iron- 
work. She threw herself on the bed, outside the 
clothing. When she was again seen it was in the con. 
dition that has been described. 

Mrs. Hull came of Knickerbocker stock. She was 
born in New York, and spent all but ten years of her 
life in this city. She was well connected in old New 
York’s best circles. She was an active ahd conspicuous 
member of Sorosis, and the first of her friends that 


called at the house was Mrs. Wilbur, formerly a presi- 


dent of that organization. Mrs. Newton, another 
member of the society, called at the house. Mrs. 
Hull was 

ACTIVE IN THE CAUSE OF WOMAN STFFRAGE. 
Many gatherings of women similarly inclined oc- 
curred at the house. 

Mrs. Hull was married when she was sixteen years 
of age, and two years later she and the doctor jour- 
neyed to Europe. They settled in London, where the 
doctor established himself and remained, practicing 
his profession, ten years. Mrs. Hull is said to have 
been a beautiful woman at this time, and was wealthy 
and fond of society. She was presented at the court 
of Queen Victoria. She became very stout after her 
return to America, and at the time of her death 
weighed three hundred pounds. Two years ago she 
fell and injured her back, and afterward she moved 
slowly and cautiously when on her feet. She was 
youthfully inclined, associated with young people, 
and was fond of girlish pranks and jests. She dressed 
like a woman of thirty, although her husband says 
she was fifty-eight years of age, and her friends be- 
lieve she was over sixty. Her friends say they know 
of 

NO TROUBLE BETWEEN HER AND THE DOCTOR. 
Both spoke well of each other and behaved respect- 
fully and naturally in one another’s presence. Mrs. 
Hull had no children, and recently spoke of the fact 
expressing gratitude to heaven that she had not been 
a mother. 

Dr. Hull is seventy-four years of age, and was born 
in Berlin, Rensselaer county, New York. He had 
lived in New York nearly all his life. He graduated 
as an allopathic physician, but has also practiced 
homeopathy, He is licensed by the State Medical 
Society. 

Dr. Hull knew nothing of the affairs of his house- 
hold. His wife attended to everything indoors, ex- 
cept his practice. He did not know even the names 
or occupations of the people in the house. He said 


that he could not imagine who had murdered his | 


wife, or why she had been murdered. It was true 
that the servants had been changed recently, but one 


| of them, the cook, had returned, and was at work 
the bedroom and the cabinet in the drawing-room, | 


contentedly. He did not think the servants were 


concerned in the tragedy. He spoke of a pet dog of 


Mrs. Hull’s that died suddenly a fortnight ago, and 
recalled the fact that a neighbor, Mrs. Newton, had 
lost her dog with similar suddenness some time ago, 
and 

THE LOSS WAS FOLLOWED BY A BURGLARY. 
Others in the house spoke of this dog. It was a pet 
Bedlington terrier, and looked like aSkye. It barked 


| persons ready to serve on the jury, as Dr. Hull’s 
friends, both in and out of the profession, naturally 
took a deep interest in the case and were present in 
numbers. 

Among the first to arrive was old Dr. T. C. Finnell, 
of West Houston street, who began his practice in that 
neighborhood when Houston and Bleecker streets 
were filled with the private residences of wealthy 
families, who has never deserted his vld quarters to 
keep pace with the movement of the fashionable 
classes toward the upper part of the island. The 
jury, as finally constituted, was as follows: Dr. 
Thomas C. Finnell, Sr., 132 Weet Houston street; Dr. 
Thomas C. Finnell, Jr., 132 West Houston street; Dr. 
8. J. Clark, 148 West Houston street; Dr. Knox, 58 
Carmine street; Dr. Macintosh, 48 Sixth avenue; F. 
B. Renner, 719 Sixth avenue; Thomas Donneramma, 
107 Sixth avenue; T. D. Kellogg, 709 Sixth avenue; R. 
Z. Hayman, 697 Sixth avenue; D. 8S. Pillsbury, 680 
Sixth avenue; J. Simpson, 727 Sixth avenue; William 
Munnie, 743 Sixth avenue; J. J. Carey, 744 Sixth ave- 
nue; W. A. Carman, 753 Sixth avenue; Dewitt C. 
Langly, 746 Sixth avenue. These gentlemen were 
summoned together in the parlor where the mur- 
dered woman’s 

REMAINS HAD BEEN LAID OUT. m 
At that time there were also present Superintendent 
Walling, Captain Kealy, District Attorney Phelps, 
Assistant District Attorney Bell, Captain Williams, 
Detectives Golden, Price and Schmittberger and John 
1. Davenport. 

The body had been put in an immense box, and 
covered with broken ice. The box rested on under- 
taker’s horses in the dining-room, opposite tho fire- 
place. A sheet covered the remains, and a fine em- 
broidered linen handkerchief was thrown over the 
projection which showed where the face was. The 
jurors formed two lines in front of the coffin. Coro: 
ner Woltman and Captain Williams stood opposite, 
by the head of the box. The coroner administered 
the oath. Then he invited the jurors into the bed- 
room in which the murder occurred. He described 
what had been found by Captain Williams, taking up 
and using in illustration every rag and garment that 
he mentioned. Then the jurors retired to the front 
parlor and waited. Coroner Woltman ordered a table 
brought in from the kitchen, and the body of the 
murdered woman was taken from the coffin and laid 
upon the table. It took all the strength of 

_ THREE STOUT MEN TO MOVE THE BODY. 
The neck and hips were greatly discolored. The face 
was large and its features were coarse, but its ex- 
pression was that of a matronly and kindly woman. 
Long thin hair that once was dark, but is now plenti- 
fully sprinkled with gray, fell from the head and 
touched the floor. 

Dr. MacWhinnie made the post-mortem examina- 
tion, and the elder Dr. Finnell assisted. The autopsy 
lasted an hour. The result was as follows: There 
were slight abrasions of the face, contusions of the 
bridge of the nose, and an abrasion of the left ale of 
the nose. There wasa slight displacement of the 
skin of the left cheek, and the eyebrows were singed. 
The ring finger of the left hand_was torn, a piece being 
gouged out. A piece was chipped out of the fore- 
finger, and the skin was torn from the middle finger 
of the right hand, from which a ring was also taken. 
The organs were all healthy during life, but the lungs 
were now found to be intensely congested. This 
might have resulted from suffocation. The brain had 
been healthy, but its vessels were now full of blood, 
and this 

COULD HAVE ,RESULTED FROM SUFFOCATION. 
There were no marks to show strangulation, and 
there was no apparent evidence ot outrage; but this 
was not finally determined. The woman evidently 
died of suffocation, and the instrument was doubt- 
less the pillow, which, on close examination, was 
found to be bloodstained. The eyebrows had been 
singed with matches in the hands of a person who 
used them to determine whether the woman was 
dead. There were five of these matches picked up on 
| the floor by Captain Williams. The ends were chew- 
| ed as though they were held in the mouth while the 
hands were occupied. 

After the coroner had examined Dr. Hull, he called 
up the two servants from the kitchen. Nellie West, 
the younger, is about twenty-five yearsold. She was 
becomingly dressed in a new calico wrapper. She 
wore ribbons at her throat and wrists,.and her hair 
was carefully combed. She was greatly excited, and 
could hardly talk. 

Nancy Francis is a larger woman. She wore a soil- 
ed gown that was perfectly plain. She is nearly 
forty years old. She was stolid. The coroner said 
that if the girls would do whatever. Captain Williams 
told them to, and would not leave the house without 
the captain’s knowledge, he would not arrest them. 
They said they had no intention of going away 

UNTIL THIS THING WAS CLEARED UP. 
Captain Williams ordered taken to his station the 
clothing of Mrs. Hull, her bedclothes, a candle and 
the burned matches, and the water-pitcher from 
which the water that was thrown in her face was 
taken. The clothing that Dr. Hull wore on Tuesday 
was also taken. The doctor was kept under close 
surveillance by a detective. He did not know it, but 





to go into hia wife’s bedroom he was prevented. 

The inquest was adjourned sine dic. The discover- 
| ies that follow the work of the detectives will deter- 
| mine the date of its reassembling. 
| It seems indisputable that the murderers came for 

plunder, especially when it was found what they had 
| secured, and it is not. unlikely that the thieves had no 
intention of committing a murder. Aside from the 
| supposition that the body may have been bound after 
death, which seems purposeless, unless it was done 
to divert suspicion, there is a strong probability that 


at the slightest noise, and kept its barking so perti- | the thieves intended merely to silence Mrs. Hull 


naciously that the inmates of the house say that the | 


murder could not have occurred had the dog been 
alive. Itis supposed that this dog was poisoned. 
Coroner Woltman arrived at three o’clock. He had 
no difficulty in finding a jury of exceedingly capatle 


TO PEVENT HER GIVING AN ALARM. 


| The examination of her face by the light of a candle 
| seems consistent with this idea, and may perhaps ex- 
plain the fact that so much that was valuable was 
| left behind by the thieves. That such an cxamivation 





wherever he went he was followed and watched, and 
whatever he said was overheard. When he attempted | 


was made seems likely, as the police found a little 
bronze candlestick in the room, with the candle 
burnt down to the socket. The robbers may have 
discovered that they had committed a murder unin- 
tentionally and fled, having their robbery half done, 
for in the back parlor from which much of the 
plunder was taken, much remained untouched. 

It is considered probable that at least three persons 
were engaged in the binding of Mrs. Hull, as it is not 
thought that any anesthetic was used. As to who 
the three were seems to be a matter of pure conjec: 
ture. Assuming that robbery was the motive (and no 
other motive has been hinted at, and Mrs. Hull was 
not known to have had any enemies) the only diffi- 
culty in supposing that a gang of thicves entered and 
went out by the front door lies in 

THE FACT THAT NONE WERE SEEN. 

The night watchman saw no suspicious “person. 
Neither did any of the policemen, so far as could be 
learned. A citizen, whose name could not be learned, 
was reported to have informed the police that about 
midnight he saw four suspicious-looking men lurk- 
ing about the neighborhood of Reservoir square, but 
no importance is attached to this, as there is no evi- 
dence of their having been seen near the house, and 
it is by no means rare for citizens to notice even more 
than four suspicious men around Captain Williams’s 
precinct at any hour of the day or night. 

Superintendent Walling says that there is no indi- 
cation of the identity of the perpetrators of the crime 
and no ground for suspecting any one. No arrests, 
he declares, have been made. 

In answer to a question concerning the order, 
alleged to have been given by Captain Williams, for- 
bidding the inmates from leaving the house, Super- 
intendent Walling said he did not know how such 
orders could be given or how persons could be pre- 
vented from going where they pleased if there was no 
suspicion against them. 

One of the ladies in the house, however, declared 
that the first thing done in in the morning was the 
giving of orders by Captain Williams that no one 
should leave the house. Captain Williams, on being 
asked whether he had given such orders, said, ‘‘ Oh, 
no; I didn’t order it except in regard to Dr. Hull. I 
wouldn’t let him go out.” 

Captain Kealy said also that there were no clues 
discovered. The case, it is pretty well understood, 
has been taken out of Captain Williams’s hands and 
is to be managed by Captain Kealy, as that officer and 
Superintendent Walling were closeted with several of 
the inmates of the house, one at a time. 

Detectives generally believe that whoever the 
guilty party is he isa burglar and an unprofessional 
character. Almost all the high police officials are 
studying the case. They agree that this crime has 
not been equaled in impenetrability since the famous 
Nathan murder. 
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WEDDED WARFARE. 


The Bickerings of an Unhappy Married 
Couple and their Counterplots for the 
Kidnapping of their Offspring. 











SHREVEPORT, La., June 4.—A short time ago there 
dwelt amid the sighing short-leaf pines and the little 
patches of prairie and oak woods of Houston county, 
Texas, a married couple named Johnson, the name of 
the husband being Edward B. Johnson. Unhappi- 
ness, like a grim specter, haunted the hearthstone of 
the Johnson mansion; long pent-up feeling burst 
forth into open bitterness; the marital gall and worm- 
wood led to bickerings that, in their turn, ended in a 
separation. In such cases it is usual for Texans to 
shoot or otherwise kill their wives, as did O’Brien at 
Houston some years ago. But Johnson didn’t; and, 
picking up his traps, crossed the Sebine, and took up 
his’ residence near Shreveport, in the parish of 


De Soto, 
AS A GRASS WIDOWER. 


The Johnsons had two boys, William E. and Newman 
Johnson, aged respectively five and two years. These 
the husband succceded in taking with him to his new 
residence. The mother, however, out of hatred to 
Johnson, as well as in obedience to maternal affection, 
organized her friends into a force of capture for the 
purpose of regaining possession of the darlings. The 
party consisted of her cousins, the two Campbell 
brothers, and Messrs. Willis, Smith and Scott. Arm- 
ing themselves, they took advantage of the-absence of 
Johnson from his residence, and in the shadows of a 
Louisiana twilight, in the deep gloaming of a summer 
evening, the rescuing party suddenly surrounded the 
Johneon abode, and, entering, seized the two children 
and triumphantly restored them to their mother’s 
arms. She had accompanied the party, and went 
away elated with a mother’s joy. : 

Soon after their departure Johnson returned home, 
and, discovering what had happened, mounted his 
horse, hastened to a magistrate, got out warrants and 
had the two Campbells 

ARRESTED ON THE CHARGE OF KIDNAPPING, 

The other three evaded arrest. Then Johnson sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus for possession of the 
children. He gained the case, but Mrs. Johnson ob- 
tained a new hearing. The Campbceils also instituted 
legal proceedings against the sheriff, and were bound 
over in $400. 

While these events were transpiring, and at nine 
o’clock at night, just after the supper hour, a rather 


| tragic scene occurred on Travis street, at the resi- 


dence of the Campbells, who were absent. Mrs. John- 
son was quietly sitting on achair on the * gallery,” 
or porch. Suddenly two masked men, muffled up 
and evidently armed, ascended the steps and strode 
forth on the gallery to the mother’s chair. Before 
she was aware of danger they had seized the children 
in her lap and forcibly carried them out amid the 
agonized screams of the mother. Rushing through 
the gate the maskers got to their horses, which they 


| mounted and rapidly rode away, the children -strug- 
gling in their arms and screaming till distance si- 
lenced their pitiful cries. Meanwhile, Mrs. Johnson is 
sueing for a divorce in Texas, and such are some of 
the actual episodes of real lite in the south, as else- 


where 
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LAYING IT ON THICK. 


How a Nevada Reporter got Away with a 
Circus Agent at His own Game of Brag. 





The Virginia City, Nev., Chronicle tells the follow- 
ing humorous story of hows circus agent met his 
match in a frontier newspaper office: 

A dapper little man, with a two-ounce cane and a 
half-pound cluster diamond pin, came into the Chroni- 
cle office, and asked if the amusement reporter was in: 
When the man he sought was pointed out, the 
stranger grasped him warmly by the hand, remarking: 
“Delighted to meet you, sir—really Iam. I’ve heard 
of you at every place I’ve stopped on my way from 
New York. Ihadsuch acuriosity tosee you thatI 
got off at Reno, and took arun up. But really I had 
expected to finda much older man, considering the 
magnificent reputation your dramatic and circus 
criticisms have given you. Allof our boys told me 
to be sure and see you, if I didn’t get aboard of any- 
thing else in the town.” 

“Ah,” said the reporter, blushing in four colors, 
“I’m giad tosee you. Might I inquire your name?” 

“‘ Well, here’s my card,” said the little man, hand- 
ing out a piece of pasteboard about five inches square. 
“You may have heard of me before—Clarence De 
Lacy Slocum, agent of the Sebastian Van Buena Vista 
Circusand Menagerie. This is far the hugest combi- 
nation of gigantic circuses ever put on the road. We 
started out about five years ago in a small way, with 
not over 400,000 feet of canvas, only nine tents, and 
scarcely 1,500 animals, but we gradually 

ABSOREED ALL THE SMALL-FRY SHOWS. 


They'd go into bankruptcy along the route and we © 


would buy their outfits. Sebastian, our owner, is the 
most sympathetic man on earth. He'd buy their lit- 
tle shows and pay double price, just to help the poor 
devils along. Moncey is of no account to him. He’s 
traveling sinply for pleasure and a desire to see the 
great west.”’ 

«1’d like to know him,’’ remarked the reporter. 

“‘Oh, he knows you—that is, by repution. He has 
your picture set in a frame that cost him over $100. 
He was saying to me once that whenever business was 
dull he just took a look at that phiz of yours, and it 
always made him feel as happy asif he was obliged 
to turn five hundred away at the door.”’ 

** How came he to get hold of my picture? ”’ 

“‘Oh, he begged it of De Murska or Modjeska, or 
Clara Morris—I forget which. She hated like thun- 
der to part with it, but you see he had loaned the 
great actress $10,000 once in Paris to buy a wardrobe 
and some jewelry for a new piece, and as the debt was 
never canceled she couldn’t very well refuse. ButI 
just came in to give you 

4 LITTLE INFORMATION ABOUT OUR SHOW. 
Ialways like to givea man all the points when I 
know he possesses the talent to handle them in the 
right style. Some fellows down at Reno and Carson 
tried to pump me, but I didn’t propose to let a de- 
scription of my show be mangled up by scrub writers. 
Besides, Sebastian telegraphed me from New York 
last night not to let anybody but you get aboard of 
the first grand Gescription. Just mention four miles 
of cages containing wild beasts, with twelve new 
varieties of elephants, and a recently discovered mon- 
ater from Africa, called the Jabberwock, which weighs 
8,000 pounds. 

“* Indeed ! ’’ 

* Yes, sir! and a man like you, with a fine descrip- 
tive ability and inexhaustible command of language, 
which has made you famous in two continents ’—— 

** How many columns do you want?” 

“Oh, as many as please.” 

*¢ When will the show be here?”’ 

“‘ Perhaps not for two months ; it takes such a long 
time to move the animals that our progress across the 
country is slow.” 

“Just so. Well, our figures for big circuses like 
yours are 
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$150 A COLUMN CASH DOWN. 
Then we demand thirty per cent. of the gross receipts 


_ if the show is a success.” 


The circus agent seemed greatly affected. “Isn’t 
that rather steep ?’’ he said. 

“*It would be, perhaps, for a small provincial jour- 
nal like the New York Sun, or even the London Times, 
but we circulate such a mammoth edition that the 
price is comparatively trifling. Fourteen freight 
carscome up every day with paper for our edition, 
which is worked off on five big Walter presses, light- 


ning geared. Our expense for steam alone, sir, is 


$2,000 a day. We have more carriers than you could 
pack into your Jargest tent. Our eastern circulation 
has been increasing at the rate of a thousand a day 
for the last two years. By simply cutting down the 
size of the paper an eighth of inch our proprietor has 
saved enough money to build four school houses 
worth $40,000 each, and endowed an orphan asylum 
in each county in the state. Hedoesn’trun the paper 
for money, but just simply for his health and because 
he likes the country. Our mailing and folding ma- 
chinery would remind you of the Risdon Iron Works.” 

“Is it in this building ?”’ 

“Oh, no; this issimply the branch office—the place 
where we write up circuses. Our principal establish- 
ment——” 

The circus agent groaned asif in agony and fled 
from the office. 
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Sharpers Catch a Tartar. 


A man from Belfast, Me., went down to Boston the 
other day. There he met an innocent appearing 
young man, who called him by name, began glibly 
inquimng for well-known residents of that place, and 
put on such an appearance of innocence as to com- 
pletely deceive the Maine man. The innocent young 
man professed tobe the lucky drawer of a lottery 
prize, and invited his acquaintance to go with him 
while he got the money. The young man led the 
way toaroomjn the alley-way leading from Court 
street to Cornhill. Having secured the prize, the 
young fellow commenced to gamble with his money, 
and soon induced the Belfast man to loan him consid- 
erable money on bank-checks which he drew. The 
game was worked so smoothly and plausibly that 
several hundred dollars of the Maine man’s cash was 
iransferred to the lottery-dealer’s till, the till being at 
last closed and the money declared forfeited. The 
Belfast man, being a man of nerve, proceeded to knock 
down the lottery-dealer, wrench open the drawer, and 
transfer the contents to his pocket. A confederate, 
who came to the rescue, was also knocked down. The 
Belfast man then finding the door fastened from the 
outside kicked it open and gained the street, During 
the day he met the innocent-looking young man, to 
whom he returned the amount that he had staked 
and lost, retaining $70 in excess of his disbursements, 
found among ‘the funds he had clutched. This he 
took home with him to Maine, and has safely invested 
it. 
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A Seducer’s Pitiful Plea for His Life, 


{Subject of Illustration. ] 

‘WasHINGTON, Ind., June 1—This city has been 
greatly agitated over a scandal involving persons of 
high respectability, which happened a few evenings 
since. G. R. Dale is a dentist and 8. H. Kercheval is 
a@ prominent lawyer and politician. Dale had sus- 
pected criminal intimacy between his wife and Ker- 
cheval. On the evening of the 26th ult., not finding 
his wife at home, he started in search, and discovered 
her and Kercheval taking a buggy ride two miles from 
the city. This aroused Dale’s anger, and being armed 
with a shot-gun,he drew it on Kercheval and was 
about to kill him when Kercheval fell upon his knees 
and begged piteously for his life. Dale spared him, 
and returned home, taking his children toa hotel, 
where he is now stopping. Dale will commence pro- 
ceedings for a divorce. 
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HARRY A. HANSON 


ATTACKED ON A PROMINENT CHICAGO STREET, 
SAND-BAG, AND ESCAPE WITH 





AND CARL WILSON 
THE 





WHILE ON THEIR WAY TO DEPOSIT $10,000 OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY'S MONEY, ARE 


IN DAYLIGHT, BY TWO MEN, 


MONEY. —See Page 11. 


WHO BLIND THEM WITH 


RED PEPPER, ASSAULT THEM WITH A 
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THE CROWNING CRIME. | 

A Long and Persistent Course of Reckless | 

Criminality Marked by the Deepest 
Infamy, Rounded by Murder 





AND CUT SHORT BY SUICIDE 





Parr, the Philadelphia Fiend, Winds up his 
Phenomenal Career of Villiiny by Suicid- 


ing in the Court Room. 





EEPORTS TO SAVE HIM FOR THE HANGMAN | 





{With Illustrations, | 

PHILADELPAJA, Pa., June 10.—The story of the hid- 
eous and unnatural crimes of Edward Parr, culminat- 
ing on May 6th, last. in the most brutal and horrify- 
ing murder of his daughter and victim, Mrs. Susan 
Irwin, has been fully detailed in the GAZETTE. A 
mere summary of the leading facts in connection 
with the tragic sequence of his trial, is sufficient at 
this time. 

Parr was the incarnation of all that was brutal and 
depraved. Inepite of his advancing age he was a 
large, broad-shouldered ruffian, over six feet in height, 
thick-necked, coarse-featured and rough-mannered. 
He had the strength of a bull and the ferocity of a 
wild animal. 

Parr came from Ireland twenty years ago and settle- 
ed in the southern part of this city, where he after 
ward kept a drinking saloon and became a ward poli- 
tician, having twice heen nearly elected to office as 
analderman. He was on the police force at one time 
but was removed for bad conduct. He had two daugh- 
ters and ason, whom he treated with the utmost 
cruelty. While his eldest daughter, Susan, was 
searcely more than a child he compelled her to cohabit 
with him, and she actually bore three children by 
him. This outrageous bestiality of this wretch finally 
became so well known that there was a public clamor 
among his neighbors, who 

TALKED OF LYNCHING HIM. 

Parr finally left Philadelphia and fled to Nlinois,taking 
his children with him. His wife, it is said, died many 
years ago from his cruelty and neglect, but this, like 
his other crimes at that time, went unpunished. He 
continued his incestuous conduct in THinois, was 
tried and convicted of it, and served six and a half 
years in the Joliet prison. 

In the meantime his family came back to their 
former home. living in constant dread of their un- 
natural father’s return to Philadelphia. This he has- 
tened to do as soon as his prison doors were opened, 
His daughter Susan had married and was living hap- 
pily with her husband, who now came in for a share 
of Parr’s hatred. He swore to separate the two and 
and force Susan once more to live with him. At the 
game time, not satisfied with having debauched her, 
the wretch endeavored to ruin the other younger 
daughter, Maggie. 

From the time of Parr’s return to Philadelphia, 
February, 1877, down to the time of the murder, the 
last but not the worst of his crimes, the history of 
this demon in human form is a long catalogue of de- 


liberate and 
HEARTLESS PERSECUTION OF HIS FAMILY. 


He was several times in prison for violent conduct for 
short terms, always spent his time in plotting new 
methods of compassing their ruin. He was deter- 
mined to separate the husband and wife, and_resort- 
ed to every expedient. He made false charges of theft 
against his son-in-law, perjuring himself to secure his 
arrest, so as to have him out of his way; he hunted 
down his trembling victims as they removed from 
house to house: he broke in upon them at all hours 
with weapons in his hands and murderin his eye, and 
many times were they compelled to fly from him: he 
displayed a devilish ingenuity in concocting new tor- 
ments for them, until finally the end came in the 
sickening butchery of his daughter. It is a strange 
commentary that such a murderous beast should for 
s0 many years have roamed at large in a peaceful, 
law-abiding city; but so greatly was this man feared 
and shunned that no man seems to have had the 
courage to bring him to punishment until he 
ADDED MURDER TO HIS,OTHER OUTRAGES, 

The prisoner's trial began on Monday, 2nd inst. It 
developed nothing of special importance that had not 
been given in these columns; but it revealed in par- 
ticular the nauseating details of the father’s unholy 
intimacy with his own daughter, and showed how 
persistently and untiringly he had followed her up 
with persecution and ill treatment, making life a 
burden to her and her husband, both of whom lived 
in continual fear of him, and vainly sought to flee 
from him by moving from house to house. 

One part of the testimony: of his daughter Maggie 
has especial interest now in the light of to-day’s oc- 
currence. In describing one of Parr’s many visits to 
his daughter Susan, the witness said ; ‘‘ 1 went in and 
cried before Susan, and told her I thought father was 
going to kill her; I told her what he said, and she told 
me to tell him that she would not have any conversa- 
‘tion with him; he then tried to get over the fence, 
when I said, ‘Don’t go toekilling; I don’t want to bea 
witness against you;’ that morning he showed me 
some poison he had in the end of his coat and said, ‘I 
will take that— . 

‘IT WILL KEEP ME FROM THE GALLOWS.’ 
It felt like a little powder; he said nobody would ever 
find it,’’ 

All through the trial Parr preserved an air of bra- 
vado. When there was a difficulty in getting jury- 
men who were without prejudice—the murder having 
ardused such universal indignation that every man 


going to keep this one to be hung in.” 





was moved by it—the prisoner wanted to know * What | 

in hell they are making «0 much fuss about; any 

twelve men will do.’" On another day jhe asked for a 
collar. A tipstay. said to him : 

. “* That’s two you've had.” | 


clean 








‘“Well,’’ rejoined the hardened criminal, “I am 


His counsel, Josiah KR. Adams and Hampton Carson, | 
were assigned by the court. They made the only de- 
fense possible under the circumstances—a modifica- 
tion of the insanity plea—an alleged inflammation of | 
the brain causing excessive irritability—but the con- | 
viction of the prisoner of murder in tke first degree | 


followed, as x matter of course, on Saturday night, 7th | 
inst. 


On that day, during the midday recess of the court, | 
it was deemed best not to permit the prisoner to have | 
a knife and fork when eating his dinner. A waiter | 
placed the dinner upon a tray atop of a bench in the 
general dock, and Parr, sitting astride the bench, was | 
about falling to when he noticed that the meat was | 


| cut up and that a spoon was the only visible instru- | 


ment of eating. 

“Where in the devil is the knife and fork?’’ he | 
asked. 

“They are going to feed you with a spoon now,” 
replied a court officer. 

“Ah, I see; 

‘* THEY'RE GOING TO MAKE A BABY OF ME.” 
Then he began making the really excellent dinner | 
disappear very rapidly. A lawyer standing by said, 
“Mr. Parr, I’ve tried seven men in this court charged 
with killing.”’ 

‘Is that so ?” and Parr looked up quickly and then 
fell to eating again. 

“Yes, and they couldn’t eat as heartily as you are 
eating. They minced at their meals while in the dock 
during the progress of the trial.’’ 

““Why’s that ?’”’ with a surprised look. 

‘** Because they were anxious and feared the result.’’ 

“‘ Anxious about what ?’’ : 

“Their anxiety was produced because of the excite- | 
ment of the trial and because they did not know how 
it would end.” 

** Afraid of the unknown, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose they were.”’ 

“Why, don’t you know,” and here the eating was 
suspended for a moment. “there was never an Irish- 
man went to hell. The devil wouldn’t have them 
there. There were two went down there once. One 
had a pair of shillelahs and the other two bottles of 
whisky. They went in and raised such arow that thd 
devil said, ‘Take these men five miles beyond the 
limits of hell and chain them out,’ and they’ve been 
there ever since,” and then he laughed heartily and 
added, ‘‘ As for that daughter of mine, she said 
she had a body of her own, and I told her that I had a 
mind of my own, and 

‘SHE FOUND IT OUT.”’ 





Yesterday afternoon Parr was brought into the crim- 
inal court to be sentenced. Mr. Carson, one of his 
counsel, after consulting with the prisoner, announc- 
ed to the court that he and his colleague were satis- 
fied that there were no grounds on which to base an 
application for a new trial. 

“This case,’’ he said, “has been attentively con- 
sidered. All exceptions and objections were properly 
ruled upon by your honor, and we have had every 
consideration that the law could possibly extend to 
us. It is not the desire of the prisoner to have sen- 
tence delayed.’’ 

District Attorney Hagert then formally moved that 
sentence of death be passed upon the prisoner. Judge 
Elcock then told Clerk Henszey to ask the prisoner 
the formal question, whether he had anything to say 
why the sentence of death should not be passed upon 
him. 

Since his entrance into court it had been noticed 
that Parr had not shown the same reckless bearing 
which characterized him heretofore in his trial. He 
was careworn and anxious, and apparently realized 

THE SOLEMNITY OF THE OCCASION, 
When this dread word “death”? was pronounced as 
the clerk put the question to him, he grew pale and 








| his teeth were imbedded in it deeply. 











answered in an unsteady, tremulous voice as he stood 
trembling in the dock: 

“I have nothing to say but this. I did the act, and | 
T am satisfied the law ought to take its course, and I | 
further say that at the time the deed was committed 
I had no intention to do it. Trere was no intention | 
in my mind within two seconds before 1 committed 
the act. I went there without intending to meet or 
see her, but from one word she said she raised my 
anger, and I am willing to abide by the consequences. 
I further say that I wish to give to the lawyers my re- 
spectful thanks for the way they conducted my case; 
Iam satisfied with them.” 

The condemned man’s emotiou increased as he 
spoke, and when he sat down he seemed in an intense 
state of excitement. 

Judge Elcock then ordered the prisoner to stand, 
and when he had done so he began to address him in 
the most solemn and feeling manner. The scene was 
an impressive one. The judge himself was painfully 
affected, and the eloquence of his words rendered 














more solemn by the tears in his voice, will not soon 
be forgotten by those who were present | 

DURING THE PAINFUL ORDEAL. 
During the concluding part of the judge's sentence it | 
was noticed that the prisoner rocked backward and 
forward like the staggering of a drunken man and his 
face grew deathly pale. As Judge Elcock finished 
speaking, Parr dropped into his chair and thence to 
the floor of the dock, twitching and writhing, and ap- 
parently in a convulsion. 


Several court officers at | 
once rushed to his assistance and grasped the man by 
the arms to raise him. For a moment it was generally 
believed that the prisoner had merely fainted from 
fright or was shamming, but soon a report spread 
that Parr had carried out the threat he made to his | 
daughter, and taken poison to beat the gallows. There 

was at once the most intense excitement, and the 

court-room was in an uproar. 


In the meantime it 
was found that Parr was not unconscious, although 
he was foaming at the mouth and 

HIS FRAME WAS SHAKEN BY SPASMS. 
When his counsel had left him a crowd of officers and 
lawyers surrounded the prisoner and watched the 
tremors that shook his frame. 


Occasionally the con- 
vulsions were 


most violent and in his 


agony the 
prisoner murmured ; 


* God have mer¢y on my soul. 


| ing the ice water in hand and threw the contents with 


| normal condition, and that there was a chance of sav- 


then Parr spoke again, in weakened tones: 

‘‘Where’s Barney? Where’s my son? 
son, Barney ?”’ 

«Barney is not here,’’ answered a tipstave. 

“Well, tell Barney,’’ and the man spoke in. low ac- 
cents and with many pauses, “tell Barney to place 
me in a dale coffin—a dale coffin—and to place me_ 
beside—beside the body of—my wife. Tell him to 
have no hearse. Tell him to have an Episcopal clergy- 
man say the services over my grave.’’ Then he 
muttered, ‘‘I’m going to die. 

“GOD HAVE MERCY ON ME.” 

“Die? Why?” asked some one standing by. 

“Ask me no questions,” was the prisoner’s only re- | 
sponse, and then he was attacked with a convulsion 
that made tense every limb and drove every vestige 
of color from his face and gave him the appearance 
of a corpse. Four court officers then picked the | 
prisoner up and carried him into a rear room used as | 
a retiring apartment by the court attaches. The word | 
spread through the audience that Parr had committed | 
suicide, and the excitement became so intense that 


Where’s my 


| the court-room was ordered to be cleared. 


The murderer was carried into a room fronting on | 
Sixth street and physicians were summoned who at | 
once began measures to save the life of the suicide. | 
First they attempted to administer an emetic, but | 
the prisoner fought and struggled and refused to re- 
lax his jaws. Although sixty-two years old, he is over 
six feet high and of powerful build, and his resist- 
ance was difficult to overcome. Half a score of men 


TRIED TO HOLD HIM QUIET. 

They not only held his legs, but they stood upon his 
ankles. Mensatupon hisarms. Two powerful hands 
tried to open his mouth, and finally a brass key was 
forced between his teeth after the gums had been so 
lacerated that the blood trickled over his shirt front. 
With the key as an entering wedge an attempt was 
made to have the thick handle of a hair-brush follow 
it. Parr roared and bit so upon the brush-handle that 
After several 
vain attempts it was held in place, and the emetic 
was poured down the man’s throat, but he as quickly 
blew it out again. 

This course of treatment was persisted in for some 
time, the prisoner the while struggling, but each time 
a few drops trickled down his throat, although with 
no effect. A last attempt had been made to apply the 
emetic, and the man’s struggles had become much 
less violent, when suddenly his face assumed a dark 
blue hue, and with every limb rigid he rolled upon 
his right side. 

HIS APPEARANCE WAS THAT OF A CORPSE. 

«‘ He’s dead !’”’ exclaimed all but the physicians, and 
some left the room. The doctors, however, simply 
saying, ‘He is strangling,’ raised him to a sitting 
posture and smacked him on the back. The physician 
with Dr. Hazlett then took in one hand a large piece 
of ice, and, cutting Parr’s clothing from his back, he 
rubbed the ice along the spine and over his face and 
across his breast. Morphia was used in order that it 
might counteract the effect of the strychnine, and 
this course of treatment was pursued untilan amount 
of the drug equal to 250 grains of laudanum had been 
injected beneath his skin. Under its effect Parr be- 
came apparently entirely unconscious. 

Then Dr. T. H. Andrews, of Jefferson Hospital, ap- 
peared with a most admirably constructed stomach 
pump. By an ingenious appliance he actually screwed 
open the prisoner’s jaw, and then introduced a gag 
with a wide orifice. Through this he pushed the 
tube, but Parr, as though endowed with conscious- 
ness, raised up his hand and pulled the tube out 
again. He was then held down, and after several 
attempts the stomach pump was put in working 
order and Dr. Andrews plied it most successfully. 

Coroner Gilbert, who now entered, ordered an injec- 
tion of a pint of pure whisky. So apparently success- 
ful were these mancuvers that Dr. Gilbert exclaimed 
joyfully, “‘ The coroner precedes the sheriff. This man 
ought to hang, and 

‘“*1’M GOING TO SAVE HIM FOR THE HANGMAN.”’ 
Ther Coroncr Gilbert threw off his coat, divested him- 
self of his cuffs and set earnestly to work. After 
glaseful after glassful of ice water had been dashed in 
Parr’s face he picked the man up bodily and threw 
him upon the mattress upon which he had placed 
him. Then he kneaded the unconscious form as 
though it were bread-sponge, and with his foot he 
kicked the man in the rear, and with his open hand 
he gave him blows under the chin that would have 
felled even a powerful man to the earth. While re- 
covering from this decidedly exhaustive exercise, 
more cold water was dashed in the prisoner’s face, 
and when this was through with the coroner, with 
his open hand, gave such resounding smacks all over 
Parr’s body that the sharp, pistol-like cracks could 
have easily been heard for a square aud the blood 
mantled to the skin. Then he took the glass contain- 














/8o much vim that the vessel flew from his hand and | 


the edge of the glass struck Parr’s check with so much | 
force that 

THE BLOOD SPURTED FROM THE DEEP GASH. 
The unconscious man did not feel the wound, and 
Dr. Gilbert kept up the dashing of ice water and the | 


from both and that his circulation was reaching a | 


ing his life. 
About midnight Drs. Hawkins and Cox made an at- 


patient. with some signs of partial success. 

At about half past three o'clock Parr spoke for the 
first time since his last violent convulsion, saying 
merely, ‘‘Oh, my! oh, my! oh, my !”’ Dr. Hazlett 
said to him, ‘ Parr, won't you take a drink ?’’ ** Yes,”’ 
came the answer, quite plainly, and in such a tone of 
voice that showed that the prisoner had regretted 
taking a course that had brought him so much suffer- 
ing. The doctor placed a glass of milk to his lips and 
he drank the contents willingly. Shortly ‘after this 
favorable reaction, a 


relapse set in suddenly. A 


deathly hue began overspreading the countenance, 


! } . : . 
| Pray for me.’’ Again the paroxysm passed away and | and the death-rattle sounded its ominous warning. 


At eight minutes before six o’clock he straightened 
himself out, raised himself up, sank back upon the 
mattress, gave one gasp and died. 

It was reported, although not generally credited 


_ owing to Parr’s unconscious condition, that during 


the evening, while the doctors were trying to open 
his mouth with a tooth brush in order to give him a 
stimulant, that Parr said, speaking for the first time 
since the attack, ‘‘ My God, you don’t want to mur- 
der me?’”’ 

An investigation into the manner of his death was 


| ordered. His sons, Barney and Eddie, and Mrs. Por- 


ter, formerly the wife of another son, now deceased, 


are suspected of having conveyed the poison to the 
condemned man. 


TWO LIVES 
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R ONE CHICKEN. 


Felix McCann pays the Extreme Penalty of 
the Law for Murdering a Neighbor who 
had Slain one of his Chickens. 








{With Portraits of the Murderer and his Victim. ] 

Norwicu, N. Y., June 6.—Twenty-nine persons wit- 
nessed the execution to-day of Felix McCann for the 
murder, on December 3, 1878, of J. Morris Hatch, near 
Sherburne. He made a short speech on the scaffold. 
He betrayed no signs of tear throughout the morning, 
and was perfectly calm and self-possessed. When the 
news reached him a few days ago that Governor Robin- 
son had refused to interfere with his execution, he 
was much depressed, but of late, under the spiritual 
consolation of Rev. Fathers Harrigan and Ludden, the 
doomed man became more reconciled to his fate. 

The Fathers stayed with McCann until twelve 
o’clock last night, when they left him. He then 
smoked a cigar and went to bed, and ina few minutes 
was asleep. He rested well and awoke at four A. M., 
and said he had slept longer than he intended to. 
The priests went to the jail at nine this morning and 
repaired immediately to McCann’s cell, where they 
held low mass and McCann partook of communion 
for the last time. 

At ten o’clock the officers and witnesses assembled 
in the jail-yard and 

WAITED FOR THE FINAL SCENE. 

During this waiting the spiritual fathers were en- 
gaged in earnest prayer and conversation. McCann 
was led into the yard at twenty minutes to twelve, a 
priest on either side of him, and the two officers who 
had him in charge following. The death warrant of 
the Governor was read to McCaun in the cell by 
Sheriff Hill. 

The condemned man then, in answer to the question 
if he had anything to say, briefly repeated his declara- 
tion of innocence of the crime for which he was about 
to suffer death. He asked forgiveness for all his sins, 
and forgave all his enemies. After hanging for six- 
teen minutes he was pronounced dead. 

Only thirty-one persons, including Sheriff Hill and 
other officials, were present. About 10,000 persons 
were in town, mainly attracted by the presence of a 
circus, but most of them su:rounded the court-house 
green. 

James Morris Hatch, aged fifty years, and Felix 
McCann, aged nearly sixty, were neighbors in Nigger 
Hollow, about three miles from Sherburne, Chenango 
county. Both were farmers in moderate circum- 
stances. For the last two years a feud existed, origin- 
ating in the fact that McCann’s chickens trespassed 
on Hatch’s grounds. On December 2, in the afternoon, 

HATCH SHOT ONE OF THE CHICKENS, 

When McCann came home his wife told him of the 
shooting. The husband had bought a box of percus- 
sion caps in Sherburne that day. Just about dark 
Mrs. Hatch heard a gun fired, and, on looking around, 
saw her husband fall and exclaim, ‘I’m shot! I’m 
gone! I’ll never get over it!’’ He died instantly. On 
looking out at the window Mrs. Hatch saw Felix Mc- 
Cann, with an army n.asket, leaning over the fence 
twenty-six fect distant. She cried ‘“‘ Murder !’’ and he 
ran away. He was arrested shortly after, sitting 
quietly in his house, and made no resistance, posi- 
tively denying the shooting. His musket was loaded 
and the powder was fresh and soft in the barrel. 
Hatch’s breast was filled with shot. 

On March 30 McCann was found guilty of murder 
in the first degree and sentenced to death. McCann 
asserted his innocence; he claimed that he had been 
tried wrongfully, and said if the sentence was executed 
they would hang an innocent man. Since he was six 
years of age he said he had always heard that inno- 
cent blood would cry to Heaven for vengeance until 
the judgment day. He has since persistently main- 
tained his innocence. 
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Another Fire-Bug’s Fate Sealed. 





In the trial in the general sessions of Joseph Levy, 
on the 10th, accused of complicity with Isaac Pearl- 
stein, Abraham Freeman and Charles Bernstein, who 
are undergoing imprisonment for life in state prison, 
in setting fire to the tenement at 11 Ludlow street on 
the evening of the 10th of November last, Fireman 
Daniel Dempsey testified that he and Fireman Perley 


| watched Pearlstein, Bernstein and Freeman, the lead- 
ers of the gang of “ fire-bugs,” in the gang’s head- 


quarters, the bar-room at 62 East Broadway, and that 


| he and Fireman Perley watched them through a 


| vigorous slapping until at last, about six o’clock, the | scratched pane in the painted glass of the street door 


| coroner exclaimed that the prisoner was shrinking | 


as they sat, planning incendiarism, about a table, in 


| the bar-room. After the fire in Levy’s rooms had 


been extinguished, the witness went to the door of 


| the bar-room and saw Levy in earnest, low-voiced 


| conversation with Pearlstein, Bernstein and Frec- 
, tempt with an electric battery to invigorate the | 


man. 

Testimony was introduced to show that Levy’s in- 
surance was excessive, and after a verdict of guilty, 
Judge Cowing deferred sentence, which must be im- 
prisonment for life. Officers put handcuffs upon 
Levy's wrists and led him to the door of the court- 
room. Just then Mrs. Levy appeared in the door- 
way. She divined her husband’s fate. She uttered 
piercing screams, and, turning to the bench and ex- 
tending both arms, invoked curses upon Judge Cow- 
ing. Officers took her from the court-room. Nerr 
the door, Levy turned, and, raising his manacled 
hands, cursed Judge Cowing and the court-room. 
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Of Commendable Quality, as a Rule, but 
Sadly out of Gear in the Solemn Sequel 
to the Smith-Bennett Trial. 


THRILLING’ COURT SCENE 


Indignant Murmurs from‘ Men and Hysteri- 
cal Cries from Women Testify to the 
Popular Sentiment 





CONCERNING THE SENTENCE, 


Mrnr. Jennie R. Smith and Covert D. Bennett, who 
were convicted of the murder of Police Officer Richard 
H. Smith, were sentenced on the 9th, by Judge 
Knapp, in the Hudson County Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, in Jersey City, to be hanged on the 25th of 
July. The prisoners, who, since their conviction, 
had suffered intensely in body and mind, slept little 
on the previous Sunday night. On the morning of 

-the 10th they arose early. Bennett dressed himself, 
and then, with the permission of Jailcr Allen, walked 
for nearly an hour up and down the narrow corridor 
of his ward. When the other prisoners arose he re- 
turned to his cell, where he partook of a light break- 
fast. He seemed to have no appetite, and ate his 
food, consisting of coffee and steak, without any 
apparent relish. During the meal he spoke only 
twice, to inquire the time at which he would be 
brought into court. Frequently he drew his hand 
across his brow, as if he were suffering from a severe 
headache, and his manner was vacant and abstracted. 
When he had finished his repast he washed, and after 
completing his toilet, threw himself down on his cot. 
His nervous excitement was so great that he was 

UNABLE TO REMAIN QUIET. 

He sprang from his bed suddenly and busied himself 
in rummaging among a file of books and old news- 
papers. that he had collected during his imprison- 
ment. Then he re-arranged them methodically and 
walked to the entrance of his cell where he had sus- 
pended an improvised curtain to ptotect him from 
public gaze. He spoke to the watchman who stood 
at the door and questioned him several times as to 
how long he would be obliged to remain in court. On 
being told that the ceremony would be brief, he 
seemed much relieved, and lay down on his bed with 
his hands joined bchind his head gazing at the ceiling 
in silence. 

Mrs. Smith, contrary to the expectations of her 
attendant, ate heartily of breakfast, and afterward 
joined a group of her fellow prisoners, with whom she 
conversed pleasantly. Subsequently she re-entered 
her cell and called an acquaintance, who assisted her 
in arranging her toilet. When she appeared again in 
the corridor she was joined by a group of women 
who, seeing that she was growing restless and excited, 

ENDEAVORED TO CHEER HER UP. 

She paid earnest attention to all that was said to her, 
and tried to appear composed, but tears ran down her 
cheeks, and at last she broke down so completely that 
she was taken to her cell, where she lay down on her 
cot. 

In the court-room every available inch of space was 
occupied by a surging and excited throng of men and 
women, who pushed and jostled each other fiercely in 
the endeavor to procure favorable positions. The 
gallery at the rear of the room was crowded to suffo- 
cation. The combined efforts of the constables and a 
squad of police were rcyuired to prevent the disorder 
and accident that at first seemed inevitable. It was 
feared that the gallery, an old and rickety structure, 
would break down under the immense weight, and to_ 
avoid such a calamity Sheriff Toffey directed that it 
should be cleared and reserved for women. The aisles 
and lobbies of the-room were choked with spectators, 
who had been unable to obtain seats, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that the officers main- 
tained a passage way from the bench to the judges’ 
chambers. 

At about eleven o’clock, when Judge Knapp took 
his place on the bench, there was 

_ ‘PERFECT SILENCE IN THE ROOM. 

‘The judge’s face was very pale. A minute later the 
court officers,-with their staves, cleared: the central 
aisle, the door was thrown open and the prisoners and 
their escort walked slowly to the inolosure. Mrs. 
‘Smith leaned heavily on the arm of the officer. She 
wore the same suit of black that she had worn at her 
trial, and held a handkerchief to her eyes, which con- 
cealed her features. Bennett walked firmly. He, too, 
was dressed in black. When they sat down Mrs. 
Smith was weeping, and she seemed on the point of 
fainting. Mr. Flemming, her counsel, whispered to 
her, and his words seemed to cheer her up. The 
women in the gallery craned their necks to catch a 
glimpee of her features, but they were disappointed. 
Bennett’s face was deathly pale, and he seemed dazed, 
sittiug with his eyes cast.to the floor, not even heed- 





ing for some minutes the Rev. Dr. Rice, his spiritual 
adviser, and ex-Judge Hoffman, his counsel, who | 
spoke to him. Recovering, however, he spoke in a 
low voice to both, glanced over toward Mrs. Smith, 
and then 
RESUMED HIS VACANT STARE. 

His hair was disordered, his necktie was loose, and 
his hands twitched nervously. 

The stillness was broken by Judge Knapp, who 
said: ‘“‘ Covert D. Bennett and Jennie R. Smith, stand 
up.” 

The prisoners instantly arose from their seats, to- 
gether with their counsel. Mrs. Smith held her 
handkerchief to her eyes and was deeply affected. 
Bennett’s hands were clasped tightly, and as he looked 
at the judge the muscles of his face twitched vio- 


lently. 

Judge Knapp said : “ Covert D. Bennett and Jennie 
R. Smith, you have both been tried and convicted of 
the crime of murder in the first degree for the mur- 


' sel have accepted of the offer of Miss Emma Abbott to 


der of Richard H. Smith. Have you anything to say | 
why the sentence of death should not be pronounced | 
upon you?” 

Neither of the prisoners spoke. Then Mr. Winfield 
said: “In behalf of Mrs. Smith and by the advice of 
her counsel she has nothing to say at present.” 

Judge Hoffman, in behalf of Bennett, made a sims- 
lar reply. : 

Judge Knapp, then addressing Bennett in a firm, 
solemn voice, said ; 

“The sentence of the law is and it is by the court 
now here adjudged, that you, Covert D. Bennett, be 
taken by the sheriff of Hudson county from the bar 
of this court to the jail of the county, from whence 
you came, there to remain and be kept in close cus- 
tody and confinement until Friday, the 25th day of 
July next, being in the year of our Lord 1879, on 
which day, between the hours of ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, and three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
same day, you be taken by the sheriff of the said 
county to the place of execution provided, or to be 
provided by him according to law, and then and there, 
you, the said Covert D. Bennett, © 

‘*BE HANGED BY THE NECK UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD.” 


While Judge Knapp ‘was speaking Bennett’s facial 
contortions were terrible to witness. His mouth 
twitched and his chin moved convulsively. His eyes 
rolled wildly in their sockets. His hands opered and 
closed with an involuntary muscular action. Big 
beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. His body 
swayed to and fro, and he realed like a drunken man. 
His cheeks flushed and paled alternately. Ex-Judge 
Hoffman, his counsel, who stood at his side, support- 
ed him and prevented him from falling. Judge Knapp 
then turned to Mrs. Smith, who glanced at him, and 
then cast her eyes down upon the floor. She seemed 
surprisingly free from emotion. Judge Knapp sol- 
emnly repeated the same form of words that he had 
used ‘in sentencing Bennett. Mrs. Smith, in strong 
contrast to the behavior of: Bennett, who seemed 
crushed by the sentence, and completely broke down, 
remained standing for a minute, without showing 
any evidence that she was affected by the words of 
the judge, and then resumed her seat by her counsel, 
almost with an air of unconcern. 

The effect of the sentence on the audience was ex- 
traordinary. The men uttered low but deep expres- 
sions of disapproval, while the 

WOMEN SOBBED AND CRIED HYSTERICALLY. 
Judge Knapp directed the spectators to remain seat- 
ed, while the prisoners were removed. Mrs. Smith 
maintained her composure until she reached the 
stairs leading to the main hall. Then she had to be 
almost carried back to jail. Bennett followed her 
and walked quietly by the side of Constable Foley, 
who had been assigned especially by the sheriff to 
watch him. On entering the jail the condemned 
man and woman hurried to their cells, where they 
broke down completely. They declined to receive 
any visitors except their counsel and the Kev. Dr. 
Rice. The.latter gentleman called on them twice in 
the day and conversed and prayed with them. ; 

Bennett is reported to have said that he entertains 
no hope of procuring a new trial or of inducing the 
court of pardons to commute. his sentence. [t was 
rumored that he had intended to make an address to 
the court exculpating Mrs. Smith from any participa- 
tion in the crime, but that he was dissuaded from 
pursuing such a course by the advice of his counsel, 
Prosecutor McGill on hearing this story said, “I do 
not see what particular effect any such statement 
emanating from Bennett would have. He hasalready 
sworn on the witness stand in explanation of certain 
passages in his letter that he meant, in case Mrs. 
Smith was convicted, to 

TELL A LIE IN ORDER TO SAVE HER. 
Of course, if any confession made by him was corrob- 
orated on investigation it would. make a new trial 
necessary for Mrs. Smith, although it would not de- 
lay Bennett’s execution.”’ 

On the evening of the sentencing the prisoners 
were taken from their cells and transferred to the 
quarters they formerly occupied in the witness rooms 
of the male and female departments of the jail. It 
was while confined in these rooms before the trial 
that they managed to carry on their clandestine cor- 
respondence. Special officials were detailed by the 
sheriff to keep constant watch over the prisoners and 
to prevent them from conversing with the other per-: 
sons confined in the same quarters. Sheriff Toffcy 
instructed the jailer to provide them with whatever 
they desired for their personal comfort or gpnveni- 
ence, consistent with their safety. They were utterly 
prostrated by their awful situation and seemed de- 
void of any life. Before retiring a generous supper 
was served to each of them, but neither ate much, 
and after toying with the dishes they ordered them 
to be removed. 

County Clerk Braun, of Jersey City, was served on 
the 12th, by Mr. James Fleming, one of the counsel 
for Mrs. Jennie K. Smith and ‘Cove’ Bennett, the 
convicted murderers of Police Officer Smith, with a 
writ of error, carrying the case to the court of errors 
and appeals, which meets on Monday. 16th, at 
Trenton. 

Mrs. Smith and Bennett were not improved in any 
way over their condition since the sentence, but when 
informed of the writ they brightened up. Thecoun- | 





give a concert to assist them, and the entertainment | 
will take place at the Grand Opera House, this city. 


| When told of Miss Abbott’s offer Mrs. Smith, to quote | 
_her spiritual adviser, Rev. Dr. Kice, “ wept for joy.” 


Many people sent presents of fruit and delicacies to 
the condemned couple during the day. 


vest 


Terrible Family Tragedy. 





Utica, N. Y., June 7.—John Nagle, of Pulaski, 
Oswego county, on Monday last, while quarreling 
with his son, struck his wife for interference, inflict- 
ing a dangerous blow on the head with an iron 
spider, cutting a deep gash in her skull. Mrs. Nagle 
is not expected to recover, and her husband has been 
arrested and committed to jail to await the result ot 
her injuries. 


FOR DEAR LIFE. 


The Universal Instinct that Inspired John 
Blan’s Rash and Hopeless Dash for Free- 
dom at the Moment of Being Led Out to 
Die the Death of a Murderer. 


[Subject of Illustration. } 

St. CHARLES, Mo., June 6.—John Blan was executed 
here to-day for the murder of Elijah Warren last Sep- 
tember. About 10,000 people witnessed the execution. 
As early as half past six this morning the yards about 
the gibbet began to fill up with people from the 
country, and the townsmen and women had already 
begun to seat themselves in favorable localities, and 
the high ground just west of the gibbet presented the 
appearance of the crowded parquet of a theatre. Blan 
passed the night tranquilly. At about twelve o’clock 
he went to bed and slept quietly till about four 
o’clock, when he was awakened by the guard, given a 
dram of whisky and told to make himself ready. 
Warm water and a new suit of decent black clothes 
were brought to him, and he washed and dressed him- 
self very neatly. He drank during the morning about 
three quarts af strong coffee, but steadily refused to 
take any more whisky. When the poor fellow saw 
the guards with their muskets filing about the prison 
he seemed to first realize his position, and 

BROKE DOWN AJ.TOGETHER. 
He cried like a child, but seemed to master himself 
with an effort, and straightened up. Mr. Morton, the 
Presbyterian minister, was with him early, and did all 
in ‘his power to administer effectually the consola- 
tions of his church. Blan seemed to take it as it was 
meant, and by every means prepared himself to die 
as he had not lived. Sheriff Ruenzi, assisted by Mr. 
Cook, adjusted the rope on the gallows at about half 
past seven o’clock, and after this was done all the 
guard and the members of the press collected in the 
ante-room of the jail to see Blan brought out. The 
minister asked for five minutes’ time, which was, of 
course, granted by the sheriff. At last the time came. 

When Bian was told to stand up his face became 
deathly white, and he clenched his teeth tight 
together. His arm was upon the preacher’s shoulder, 
and with a sudden motion he threw that gentleman 
into a corner of the cell and 

LEAPED TO THE CELL DOOR. 
Dr. Johns, who was standing at this point, was struck 
in the face and knocked away from his position, and 
Blan got into the ante-room in the midst of a startled 
crowd of guards and reporters, some of whom did not 
have the presence of mind and others had not the 
wish to stop him. His eyes were glaring, and he was 
evidently desperate. A glance around the room 
showed him that there was no weapon he could seize, 
and he ran into the next room. The front door was 
open, and the road to liberty barred only by two ex- 
cited guards, who were standing at the foot of the 
stairs leading into the jail yard. A Mr. Benman at 
this point succeeded in throwing his arms around 
Blan from behind, five or six others were piled on, 
and the poor fellow was overpowered, though he made 
a wild fight for freedom. His arms were drawn back 
and pinioned closely together, and he was forced back 
to his cell. All this was the work of a few seconds. 
In fact, it was over before the crowd knew what had 
happened, and yet there was the wildest excitement 
fora moment. Three of the guards were at once put 
in the jail door with their arms charged, and every 
avenue of escape was blocked. Ofcourse, the attempt 
was simply desperation, for the yard all about the 
jail was fenced in with a blood-hungry crowd, who 
would have lynched him at once 
HAD HE GOT INTO THEIR CLUTCHES. 

The march was then taken to the scaffold. The cul- 
prit was greatly agitated, and repeatedly urged the 
sheriff to remember that he was not to be hanged 
until the town clock struck nine. The warrant of 
execution was read, the minister prayed and the 
sheriff then asked Blan if there was anything that he 
could do for him. 

““1’'d like to have a little drop of water; just enough 
to wet my mouth,” said Blan. ‘What time is it by 
that clock? I have till nine, haven’t I?’ 

The water was sent for and during the pause which 
ensued everybody stood silently looking at the vic- 
tim. His eyes were riveted on the distant town 
clock and his tongue every moment moistened his 
lips, which seemed to become glued together. The 
water was brought at last and only a sip taken. Then 
the sheriff hastened to pull the black cap down over 
the prisoner’s head. It had hardly been adjusted, 
however, when he asked tremulously that it might be 
be taken off. 

«T want to say something,” said he, “ and 

“I WANT TO SEE THE LIGHT.” 
The cap was instantly removed and Blan straightened 
himself up, looked at the crowd and the clock, and 
cleared his throat to speak: 

“My friends, I am going to die here before you all. 
I committed the crime, and it’s all right that I must 
dice. I would like to live a year yet. I wish everybody 
well. Ihope you'll all be good. I was as good aman 
as anybody some years ago, but whisky and bad com- 








| pany brought me to this. I'll bid you all good bye. 


I was led into this by others.” 
The black cap was once more adjusted; it was 





pulled down as far as it would go and the rope put on | 


over the cap. It was fixed in position and drawn 


tightly on the neck of the victim. He svid, “ You are | 


drawing it too tight,” but, though there was every de- | ital tue Wil ‘he partieeieie. Sid wve the 
sire to show mercy to the culprit, this objection was | 


not heeded and the cord was drawn tighter. 
His last muffled words were ‘Oh, Lord, have mercy 


on me!” when a grating, sliding noise was heard and 


the place where Blan stood was suddenly vacant, the 
rope pulled straight with a jerk and the body below 
spun around like a child’s top. Three times the feet 
drew up spasmodically; then the body trembled yio- 
lently as though with an ague and became limp and 
stiff; his neck was broken. 

» ad 


A Marine Monster. 





Wilmington, Del., Gazetl says that a monster turtle 
weighing 800 pounds was caught by a party of shad 


fishermen below Fort Delaware, on the schooner 
Dusenbury last week. They succeeded after much 
difficulty in getting him out of the water and ina 
temporary prison, fixed up in their vessel, took him 
to Philadelphia. He was very violent, and on an oc- 
casion made.an attack on the side of the schooner, 
tearing out of it a piece of wood four feet long and 
several inches thick. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in the dangerous work of binding him with 
ropes. 

Here he attracted great attention and was exhibited 
In a saloon on Third street below Walnut. 

Prof, Cope, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
having heard of the animal, stepped into the saloon 
to interview him. Much pleased with the specimen, 
he contracted to buy it and have it sent to his labora- 
tory alive. That evening the man who was stationed 
in the room with the monster, to see that it. should 
not smash things generally, became uneasy: The 
turtle seemed restless and flapped his huge flippers 
in anger. The man held a knife in his hand to use if 
necessary. He could not go out of the room without 
stepping upon the reptile’s body. Suddenly the ani- 
mal turned fiercely upon him. The guard struck the 
knife into the turtle’s shoulder several times and 
mortally wounded it. In about an hour and a half 
it died. Professor Cope was much disappointed. It 
is supposed that the turtle wandered from ‘Florida 
waters to the place where it was caught. The mon- 
ster was eight feet long and five wide. Its head was 
twice the size of a man’s and its flippers two feet 
longer than a man’s arm. On its back was space for 
a half-dozen cane-seat chairs. 

-o 


The Murder o Convict Snyder, 


[Subject of Illustration. } 

Coroner Flanagan began an inquest on the 10th, in 
the case of the convict, Christie Snyder, who was 
fatally kicked on Saturday, May 24th, and died at the 
Charity Hospital, on:the 3rd inst. The circumstances 
of the case as brought out at the inquest, were as fol- 
lows : i 

On the 24th of May a gang of convicts from the 
penitentiary were on board the steamer Minnehan- 
nonck on the way to Ward’s Island to be set to work. 
The prisoners were inthe hold. Among them were 
Snyder and Patrick Traynor, and the two had a fight. 
After arriving at Ward’s Island, Snyder complained of 
being hurt, and was afterward taken to the Charity 
Hospital. The man was found to be: suffering from 
a@ severe wound in the groin. ~ 

Traynor’s term of imprisonment was out a day or 
two afterward, and upon his release he was rearrested 
on charge of causing Snyder’s injuries and committed 
to await their result. After Snyder’s death Traynor 
was taken before Justice Kilbreth, at the Fifty- 
seventh court, for examination. There he denied 
causing Snyder’s injuries, and charged Keeper Adams, 
to whose gang both belonged, with kicking Snyder. 

A number of convicts who were in the hold of the 
Minnehannonck at the time of the fight and saw what 
took place after this arrival at Ward’s Island, testified 
before Justice Kilbreth, and several of them corro- 
borated Traynor’s statement. Dr. C. 8. Withershire, 
of the Charity Hospital, testified that Snyder’s death 
resulted from his wounds. Snyder said to him as he 
was about to perform an operation, “If the truth 
must be told, it was Keeper Adams who kicked me.’ 
Adams surrendered himself, on the 8th, at the Fifty- 
seventh street court. 

Subsequent to the proceedings before the coroner - 
on the 10th, the examination was continued before 
Justice Kilbreth, at the Fifty-seventh street court, 
who decided to hold the prisoner, and, in spite of an 
appeal for bail, it was for the present denied. 








ener pe essinerionenenaennee 
An Aristocratic Diamond Thief. 


Cu1caGo, Ill., June 7.—The facts in the following 
scandal in high life, among the first of the kind ever 
occurring in Chicago, were given to the inner detec- 
tive circles only, but have come to the knowledge of 
your correspodent, though great pains have beon 
taken to guard against any breath of knowledge being 
wafted to the outside world, on account of the high 
standing of the parties interested and implicated, and 
the belict that general information would defeat the 
ends of justice. A short time ago Mrs. Henry T. Mur- 
ray, the wife of a prominent and prosperous commis- 
sion merchant, miesed a $2,000 diamend ring. En 
joying an ample income of her own, as well as the 
purse of her husband always generously opened, the 
extent of the loss did not seem serious, and rather 
than give expression to the awful suspicion directed 
to one held in affection, the lady maintained silence. 

This afternoon Mrs. Murray left her residence, in 
one of the most select sections of Wabash avenue, to 
make a few purchases at the jewelry house of N. Wat- 
son & Co., leaving the key of her treasure box in an 
exposed position, and on her return she found the box 
open and rifled. Several magnificent solitaire dia- 
monds were gone. Three stones from a large and 
beautiful diamond cross, given her as a wedding 
present, had also disappeared. . Altogether the value 
of the property taken would reach the Mfiousands, 
and, grieved and indignant beyond measure, the lady 
acquainted the chief of the detective force with the 
case. She tearfully gave her positive opinion that a 
young gentleman in the family was the guilty party. 
Extravagant habits and tastes led to an excegs of in- 
come and debts, ang from Mrs. Murray’s lavish store 
selections were ma<* to “‘ raise the wind’”’ upon. She 





name of the pawnbroker (one of the leading) where 
she knew all would be found. No steps have yet been 
taken by the officers, as the matter is one demanding 


the utmost delicacy of manipulation. 
: Oe - 


Double Lynching in New Mexico. 


lod 


Santa Fr, New Mexico., June 7.—On Wednesday 
night last, at Las Vegas, an Italian, who last fall mur- 
dered a Frenchman and a Mexican woman, who was 
sentenced to be hanged, but was subsequently allowed 
a pew trial, and a Mexican, who on Wednesday mur- 
dered a man, were taken from the jail and hanged in 
the public square by citizens. The bodies were still 


hapyging yesterday n. ruling. 
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A BETRAYED GIRL’S VENGEANCE-MISS KATE FITZGERALD'S FRENZIED ATTEMPT TO SHOOT POSTMASTER PEARCE, THE ALLEGED AUTHOR OF HER RUIN; 
BRISTOL, R. I.—Sze Pace 10 
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THE LAST ORIME OF A LIFE-LONG QRIMINaL—EDWARD PARR, ON BEING SENTENCED TO EXECUTION FOR THE BRUTAL MURDER OF HIS DAUGHTER 


MRS. SUSAN IRWIN, SWALLOWS A DOSE OF STRYCHNINE IN THE COURT-ROOM, AND FINALLY SUCCEEDS IN HIS SUICIDAL ATTEMPT, AFIER AN 
- OBSTINATE RESISTANCE TO THE FFFORTS OF THE PHYSICIANS TO RESUSCITATE H'™; PHILADELPHIA.—Szzg Pace 6. 
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JAMES GIOSTER SHOOTS AND MORTALLY WOUNDS DANIEL FARRY, WHO THE OONVIOT MURDER—CHRISTIE’ SNYDER’ FATALLY KIOKED, ON THE 
HE HAD ACCUSED OF ROBBING HIM, WHILE INTOXICATED, IN THE WORKING. DOCK, AT WARD’S ISLAND, NEAR . NEW YORK CITY.-—Szs 
SALOON OF THE LATTER; HELENA, MONT.—Sze Pace 2. Pace 7. 
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A MURDER WITHOUT MOTIVE.—1—FREDERICK ne, ie AN UNACCOUNTABLE FIT OF FRENZY, SHOOTS HIS PAUGHTER, MRS. ELIZA BABCOCK. 2-—HOUSE 
IN WHICH THE TRAGEDY OCCURRED, ON POOH MOUNTAIN, SUSSEX OOUNTY, N. J. 3—CRILL, THE MORDERER. 4—MRBS. BABCOCK, VICTIM OF HER 
FATHER’S INSANE FURY.—Sze Pace 10. 
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| pool of blood, but life was extinct. He had fallen 
forward against a window, cutting an ugly gash in 
| his forehead. 


Sanguinary Finale to a High-Pressure | eee ee ae 


Drama of Real Life in which Illicit 
Love Furnished 


THE PRIMARY INCIDENT. 


An Adulterous Married Pair Persist in their 


Unlawful Amour until it Precipitates a 
Desperate Affray with a 


PROBABLY FATAL DENOUEMENT. 


{Subject of Iilustration. | 

SULLIVAN, Ind., June 5.—William C. McCrary was 
shot, and, it is supposed, fatally wounded, at ten 
o’clock last evening, by Isaac Draper. The tragedy 
grew out of an alleged intimacy between McCrary and 
Mrs. Draper. All the parties are old residents of 
Sullivan. McCrary was married several years since 
to a daughter of Edmund Leech, one of the wealthiest 
«citizens of the county. 

Mr. and Mrs, Draper have been married several 
years. About two years ago Draper returned home 
unexpectedly one night and found his wife and Mc- 
Crary, it is alleged, indulging in highly improper con- 
duct. A stormy scene followed, resulting in a sepa- 
ration between Draper and his wife. Mrs. McCrary, 
as soon as Bhe heard of the affair, left the home of her 
unfaithful husband and returned to her father’s, tak- 
ing with her two children. She has refused to live 
with her husband since, but has permitted him to 
visit his children at intervals. 

After a short separation Draper and his wife re- 
sumed marital relations, but that skeleton has been 
ever present, and has caused 

CONSTANT WARFARE BETWEEN MAN AND WIFE. 
The scandal has been town talk for two years, now 
and then fading almost into nothing, only to be re- 
newed by some new development. 

In the summer of 1878 McCrary attempted suicide 
by poisoning, and in the autumn of the same year 
Mrs. Draper made a similar attempt with a like 
weapon, both being unsuccessful. 

Last evening Draper left his home, informing his 
wife that he would be absent until after midnight. 
Instead of leaving the neighborhood he concealed 
himsclf in a neighboring alley-way, and kept a close 
watch on his w'fe’s movements. About ten o’clock 
she left the house and walked rapidly toward a cross 
street. Reaching the corner, she turned and met 
McCrary, and the two grected each other with demon- 
strations of affection. Draper, who had followed his 
wife, drew his revolver and 

RUSHED UPON THE PAIR. 
McCrary also drew a revolver, and the men opened 
fired on each other. 

It is impossible to gdin reliable information as to 
which fired the first shot. McCrary fired twice, one 
ball striking a massive watch-chain which dangled 
over the abdomen of Draper. The chain was torn in 
twain, but Draper was uninjured. McCrary’s re- 
volver refused to work further, and he was at the 
mercy of his enemy. Draper was armed with a large 
scven-shooter, carrying a ball of thirty-eight caliber. 
This he emptied at McCrary, onc ball entering the 
breast about midway between the nipples, :anging to 
the left and lodging between the ribs on the left side, 
from which position it was extracted by Dr. Cauffman. 

After emptying his revolver, Draper rushed upon 
his antagonist, and the two 

CLOSED IN A HAND-TO-HAND ENCOUNTER. 

At first McCrary was the better man, but, growing 
weak from the loss of blood, he was overpowered, and 
Draper, clubbing the pistol, rained blow after ‘blow 
on the head of his fallen enemy. During this struggle 
Mrs. Draper stood near screaming at the top of her 
compass. The noise of the battle and the woman’s 
screams soon attracted a crowd, and the combatants 
were separated. 

McCrary was conveyed to his home, where he was 
attended by Dr. Cauffman. Draper proceeded at once 
to the jail and gave himself up to the sheriff. 

At last accounts McCrary was still alive, but no 
hopes of recovery are entertained by the medical 
attendants. ‘The sympathy of the community seems 
to be with Draper. . 


—_—_——_+04—_____-- 


Frightful Domestic Tragedy. 


RocHEstTER, N. Y., June 7.—A double crime was com- 
mitted in this city at about six o’clock last evening. 
Peter Peters, flour and feed dealer, a locksmith by 
trade, committed murder and suicide at his place, 344 
Grand street. He was perfectly sober, and in a most 
deliberate manner walked up to his wife, Eva Peters, 


_ leveled a revolver at her head and shot her. In afew 


seconds afterward he shot himself through the head, 
and died.immediately.* The first shot entered Mrs. 
Peters’s forehead, directly over the right eye, lodging 
in the back of the head. The murderer shot himsclf 
in exactly the same place. He was. fifty-eight years 
old, and she fifty-one. Both were Prussians by birth, 
and came to America twenty-five years ago, and lived 
in St. Louis. 

They returned to Europe adozen years ago, and 
came to Rochester in 1872. They have three sons— 
Matthew, aged twenty-eight; Frank, aged twenty-two, 
and Anthony, aged nineteen. Inquiry among neigh- 
bors elicited the fact that Peters was jealous of his 
wife’s greater affection for the sons than for him. 
This jealousy he had nursed for some little time, and 
took no pains to conceal it. He seldom drank to ex- 
cess, but when perfectly sober abused and maltreated 
his wife. Ever since 1878, when Anthony, the young- 
est son, went to Paris and came back with money sent 
him by his mother, the father’s jealousy has exceeded 
all bounds of reason. Mr. and Mrs. Peters were alone 
in the house at the time of the tragedy. 

The reports of the revolver were heard outside by 
Philip Weiter, their landlord, and he ran up to th 
room, where he found Peters’s body still warm, in 


Physicians probed her wound for the ball, but could 
| not get at it, lodged as it was in the rear and upper 
portion of the brain. She lived on unconscious until 
| after eleven o’clock at night. 
ooo - 


Murdered by her Father. 


i {Subject of Illustration. | 

HAMBURGH, N. J., June 6.—At half past one Pp. mM. 
yesterday Frederick Crill,a man of sixty, shot and 
instantly killed his daughter, Mrs. Eliza Babcock, on 
the Pochunk Mountain, two and a half miles from 


band of the dead woman, moved to the farm of 
Stephen Smith, situated on the mountain. Babcock 
worked the farm on shares. His family consisted of | 
himself and wife and two little children, the eldest a | 
boy of four years. the other a baby girl just a yearold. | 
Mrs. Babcock’s parents, Frederick Crill and his wife, 
lived with them, and Gcorge Babcock, William’s | 
brother, worked for him by the month. 

Crill is a well known eccentric character in this 
region. He was at one timca Methodist exhorterand |, 
class leader, conspicuous in local meetings, but, asthe 
story gocs, fifteen ycars ago he said that he couldn’t | 
make any money by serving the Lord, and he would 
thenceforth serve the devil. Whether this be true or | 
not, the man certainly changed decidedly. He was a | 
sort of a lawyer, and after this change he entered | 
more vigorously into his work, and became well 
known as a shrewd pettifogger, who was ready for 
any sort of work that had money init. He has the 
reputation of having been the cause of more ncig’ bor- | 
hood quarrels and local lawsuits than any man in the 
country, but his health failed, and he lost what prec- | 
tice hc had. He became a confirmed dyspeptic, and 
his discase rendered him very irritable. For several | 
years he has done little or nothing, living entirely 
upon the charity of his son-in-law. He was very 


pale face, fringed with gray whiskers and gray hair, 
were well known here. He always wore, even in the 
heat of summer, an old patched overcoat, and a | 
worsted tippet wrapped around his neck and cover- 
ing his mouth. 

It appears that the causc of the shooting, if it can 
be called a cause, arose from a trivial remark on the 
part of Mrs. Babcock, in regard to her children, upon 
which Crill unaccountably fell into a fit of frenzy, 
and seizing a gun, discharged it at his daughtir. His 
only explanation was that he was crazy and did not 
know what he did, ‘but he afterwards said that he 
meant to do it, and denied being crazy. There ap- 
pears to be little doubt but that his mind is im- 


paired. 
——_-——-->e 


Gone to his Living Tomb. 


Norwicu, Conn., June 6.—One year ago to-day, at a 
quarter before one o’clock, Charles H. Cobb, IJr., 
breathed his last in the arms of his wife. He died of | 
poison administered by her and her accomplice, Wes- 
ley W. Bishop. At half past two o’clock this after- 
noon, Bishop was taken from his stone cell on Jail 
Hill and borne on the three o’clock train to his life- 
long imprisonment in Wethersfield State Prison, 
Warden Sargeant, the newly appointed keeper of the 
state prison, arrived in the city by the eleven o’clock 
train from Hartford. and dined with Jailer Beckwith. 
He visited Bishop in his cell, and the latter expressed 
his willingness to quit the scene of his crime. He 
was completely broken down. His sallow face grew 
chalky, and worked with emotion. His ready tears 
easily found their accustomed channels. He bade the 
jailer and his wife farewell, then suddenly became 
silent and went away moodily. A pair of gayly- 
caparisoned horses bore Mrs. Cobb in a luxurious 
carriage to the depot when she quitted the town, a 
month or more ago for her prison home. Bishop 
ambled down the stony roadbed of Jail Hill to-day 
shackled to a common felon, Erastus Brown, of North 
Stonington, who was recently convicted of incen- 
diarism. There was no excitement as Bishop passed 
through the town, and, after the train had puffed 


away, a ripple of gossip was his only farewell. 
o-oo 


Murderous Assault Upon an Erring Wife. 


Younestown, O., June §.—Ten days ago Mrs. Maggie 
Williams, wife of Harry Williams, a traveling photo- 
grapher, at present located in Greenford, this county, 
came to this city and entered upon a life of shame. 
Williams, hearing where his wife was, came here on 
Thursday and found her in Lib Little’s bagnio. He 
took her to a hotel, and on Saturday got Mrs. Williams 
to agree to go home with him. Securing a buggy and 
driver, they started, but Williairs got into a dispute 
with the driver about the price of the rig two miles 
from the city, and the two were put out of the 
vehicle. Mrs. Williams refused to walk, whereupon 
Williams drew a revolver and, holding it within four 
inches of her head, fired, and then took to the woods. 
Mrs. Williams was brought back to the city last night 
and it is thought she will recover. A large foroe of 
men started in pursuit of Williams, but at this hour 
heve not caught him. Mrs. Williams was born and 
raised in Pittsburg, Pa. Her former name was 
Rhoderick. She is twenty-seven years old and hand- 
some. Williams’ people live in Berea, this state. 


Hanging Too Good For Him. 
(With Portrait. | 
Elsewhere we give a portrait of Augustus McNealey | 
who was recently held in default of $5,000 bail in 
Chicago, Il., on a charge of having committed an out- | 
rage, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, upon | 
the person of a little girl named Clara Ellsworth, only 
| nine years of age, the daughter of very respectable 
| parents, who boarded in the same house with the 
| villainous perpetrator. The popular indignation 
against McNealey was so great upon the facts becom- 
| ing known that it would probably have required 
little exertion to have started an effort to lynch him, 


| the opinion being freely expressed that, * hanging 
; was too good for him.”’ 
i 











DEVILTRY OR DELUSION. 


The Ugly Charge Urged Against a Promi-, 
nent Dentist by a Lady of Social Position, 
which he as Urgently Denies. 


SHELBYVILLE, Ind., June 6.—Intense excitement was 
created here this morning by the information that 


Dr. F. G. Bledsoe, a prominent dentist of this city, | 


had been arrested on the charge of attempting to 
commit a rape. The prosecuting witness is Mrs. 
Theora Billman, wife of John Billman, who lives about 
two and a half miles south west of this place, and the 
offense is alleged to have been committed on Tuesday 
last in Dr. Bledsoe’s dental office, in this city. The 


| defendant was arraigned before Squire A. J. Higgins 
here. In April last young William Babcock, the hus- 


about eleven o’clock, and underwent a preliminary 
trial on the charge of assault with intent to commit 
a rape, during which the following disclosures were 
made :. 

Mrs. Billman testified that she came to Dr. Bled- 
80e’s Office on Tuesday, for the purpose of having a 
tooth extracted. She was accompanied by her hus- 
band, together with whom she made known her 
business on arrival. The dentist examined the tooth 


, and stated that he would not pull it without admin- 


istering caloroform. To this both Mrs. and Mr. Bill- 


| man at first objected, and the husband told the doc- 


tor not to administer it before he returned, the doctor 
having asked him to go up town to procure some 
whisky. After he left,so Mrs. Billman states, Bled- 
soe immediately administered the chloroform, from 
the effects of which 
SHE SOON FELL INTO A STUPOR. 

When she awoke, Dr. Bledsoe was sitting in front of 
her, and trying to pullher on his lap. Her dress had 
also been unbuttoned at the bosom and otherwise dis- 
arranged. She resisted Bledsoe’s advances, and threat- 
ened to create an alarm unless he desisted. Instead 
of complying, he placed the chloroform to her lips 
again, and she was soon made unconscious the second 
time. When she awoke the tooth was drawn and her 
husband had returned. Shortly afterward the two 


nervous and very eccentric. His tall, gaunt figure, departed tor home, and not until they had left did 


the wife disclose the occurrence detailed above. 
| John Billman, the husband, when placed on the 


| stand, corroborated his wife’s evidence in all essen- 
| tial particulars as to what occurred before and after 


his departure. The defendant denied the allegations 
in toto. He admitted that the woman’s dress was un- 
buttoned, but stated that this was done at his request 
so as to enable her to breathe more freely while under 
the influence of the anzsthetic. This part of the 
doctor’s evidence was corroborated by his sister-in- 
law and housekeeper, Mrs. De Armand, who stated on 
the stand that she saw Mrs. Billman loosen her corset 
at the dentist’s request. She testified further that 
she was in an adjoining room during all the subse- 
quent proceedings, and heard no alarm from Mrs. 
Billman, nor was she made aware of 
ANYTHING UNUSUAL OCCURRING. 

It appeared, from her own and the doctor’s evidence, 
that children were running backward and forward 
through the house during the time, and that the fact 
of the dental office doors being closed was due to 
them,and not to a desire for secrecy on the part of the 
doctor. 

The trial lasted until four o’clock this afternoon, 
and attracted an immense crowd during its progress. 
Spirited and very denunciatory speeches were made 
on behalf of the state by Prosecutor Leonard J. Hack- 
ney and Judge O. J. Glessner. The defendant was 
represented by Alonzo Blair, Esq., who pooh-poohed 
the whole proceeding and tried to ridicule it out of 
court as a sham affair from beginnifig to end. Justice 
Higgins promptly rendered his decision requiring the 
defendant to give bond in the sum of $500 to answer 
the charges in the circuit court. He stated that he 
believed Mrs. Billman’s evidence was true; that 
neither she nor her husband had any motive for falsly 
making such serious charges; and added, with em- 
phasis, that if such an outrage had been perpetrated 
on a member of his own family, he was afraid he 
should never have had the patience to go into court 
for vindication, but would have 

TAKEN THE LAW INTO HIS OWN HANDS. 

Mrs. Billman is about thirty-two years of age; is an 
ordinary-looking country woman, and, while possess- 
ing no extraordinary claims to beauty, is by no means 
homely. She was formerly Miss Howry, daughter of 
Jacob Howry, a well-to-do farmer of Marion township, 
this county. She has several shildren, all of whom 
are small. Her husband is a hard-working farmer, 
living on rented land. 

Dr. F. G. Bledsoe, who figures in so unenviable a 
light in this great scandal, has been practising den- 
tistry here for seven or eight years, and is well known 
throughout the county. He lost his wife by death 
last April, since which time his sister-in-law has pre- 
sided over his household. In this connection it is of 
interest to add that Mrs. Billman charges that he ac- 
complished the violation of her person. She did not 
state this on the stand, but to others before the trial. 
Actual rape was, however, not charged in the affida- 
vit; nor was evidence to support such a charge 
brought out on the charge here to-day. The investi- 
gation will, of course, be more searching in the cir- 
cuit court, and the trial in that tribunal will be 
awaited with much interest. 

Brea rea ie 


Bent on Her Own Ruin. 
CrxcrnnaTI, O., June 5.—As Emma Frazier, the pro- 


| prietress of a Sycamore-street maison de joie was dress- 


ing yesterday to attend the races, she was summoned 


| to her parlor to meet a young girl who announced 
| her intention of becoming a member ef the demi- 


monde, and asked her to give her a place among the 
sisterhood. Though but sixteen years of age, the girl 
was tall and elegantly formed, with a complexion re- 
sembling a blending of lilies and roses, teeth that 
glittered like pearls, eyes of liquid blue, and a wealth 
of light golden hair. Though coarsely clad, she 
evinced lady-like breeding and manners, and she 
stated that she had been educated far beyond her 
station in life at a Catholic convent, but that, being 


| aeaeneten ane had,made up her mind to leave her 


home in Mason county, Ky., and come here to enter 
on a wild career. To prepare herself for her new 
mode of life she stated that she had told her purpose 
to a young man acquaintancein Maysville, and sinned 
first with him. Miss Frazier gave her a room and 
went on her way to the races. While she was wit- 
nessing them the mother of the girl arrived in the 
city, and through the instrumentality of the police 
learned the whereabouts of her daughter. She pro- 
cured the services of Officer Chumley, who took the 
girl first to the Hammond street station-house and 
afterward to the house where her mother was stop- 
ping. Astormy scene occurred between the pair, 
which ended in the girl promising to go home and 
lead a respectable life, and she departed on the Mays- 
ville packet in the evening. 
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A GRASS WIDOWER. 


Pathetic Story of a Young Husband whose 
Wife Deserted him Because she had Mar- 
ried him ‘‘ Only for Spite.’’ 


HANNIBAL, Mo., June 2.—Everybody around about 
the Union Depot this morning from early in the day 
until train time noticed a young man walking mourn- 
fully around, carrying a bright and pretty little baby. 
To a reporter he told the following story: 

‘“‘My name is James Myers. About twenty-one 
months ago I was married to Miss Jennie McMu!len. 
She was a beautiful girl, and I thought a great deal of 
her and thought that she loved me, but now I find 
my mistake. After our marriage I leased a farm near 
Summerville, Pike county, Mlinois, and moved on to 
it, and everything looked bright before me. I worked 
hard last season and did well. 

«We lived happily together, and I can prove that I 
provided bountifully for my- wife. Her father and 
mother lived only about three miles from my place, 
and used to frequently come and ‘see us. I always 
used them well, and was very fond of my wife, and 

DID MY WHOLE DUTY BY HER. 
A little less than a year after our marriage this little 
baby was born, and we were both seemingly glad to 
receive it—I know I was. I was everything that a 
good husband could be, and I was happy. 

‘‘Now, although my wife has left me, we had never, 
up to day she departed, had a hard word or feeling 
between us. 

«‘ The separation occurred in this way, and 1 was 
greatly surprised when it came up: About three 
weeks ago, after 1 had done all my morning chores 
about the house, I ate my breakfast, kissed my wife 
and child, and went out plowing. After I had com- 
menced plowing my wife called out and said: ‘ Jim, I 
have made up my mind to leave you now, and want 
you to come into the house and divide the things.’ I 
then asked her the reason why she was going to leave 
and she answered that she had just married me for 
spite, and, ‘now I’m done with you.’ I told her if 
she was in earnest and wanted to leave me she could 
take just what she wanted. She says, ‘ You can keep 
that young one, I don’t want that,’ and then she went 
to work and 

PICKED OUT WHAT SHE WANTED. 

‘‘T was very glad she did not want the baby, because 
I did and would have hated to have givenitup. After 
she had given me that, I was willing she should take 
everything. She picked out what she wanted, and 
then left, on foot for her father’s, and I have not seen 
her since. She was a woman that I thought a good 
deal of, and done my best to use her right. I don’t 
think there’s another man in the casc as I have not had 
many male visitors at my house. I don’t know what 
she meant when she said she married me for spite. 
She has frequently, since leaving me, madc the same 
remark to my friends, and that she never liked me 
anyhow. I’ve got a sister in Fontana, Kan., who will 
take care of my child, and 1 am going there to live; 
have given up all hopes of ever seeing my wife again, 
and don’t care now, as long asI can keep my child: 
she can go.”’ 

Then the train was made up and the gentleman 
stepped on board with his child and baggage. He 
was & young man about twenty-two years old, with a 
good, honest countenance, nd from his appearance 
was a hard-working son of the soil. Probably the un- 
faithful wife will sometime regret her rash step. 

rel ORS Aare 
A Betrayed Girl’s Vengeance. 
{Subject of Illustration. ]} 

BrRIsToL, R. I., June 10.—Miss Kate Fitzgerald was 
arraigned here to-day for attempting to shoot Post- 
master Pearce on Saturday night. Mr. Pearce, who is 
a@ prominent worker in the republican party, was talk- 
ing with a well known citizen on the street, when the 
young woman, who is scarcely out of her teens, went 
up to him, and, after accusing him of causing her 
ruin, pulled out a revolver and snapped the trigger. 
The cap failed to explode, however, and before she 
could repeat the attempt she was seized by the by- 
standers. It will be remembered that the post- 
master’s wife attempted to take his life while he was 
asleep a few weeks ago, and the whole affair was en- 
veloped in mystery. A week later Mrs. Pearce 
attempted to kill herself, and she now lies in a critical 
condition. Pearce has been paying attention to Miss 
Fitzgerald, and it is alleged an indiscreet intimacy has 
occasioned the trouble, she being said to be a frequent 
visitor to his office. His questionable attentions to 
the destroyer of his domestic happiness have long 
been known to his unfortunate wife, ane his attempt 
upon his life has occasioned a profound sensation, 
Pearce being a member of one of the aristocratic fami- 
lies of the state. 


owe 
oop 


There is a live sensation among the colored people 
in Bollin county, Texas. They see nightly one black 
and two white horses coursing athwart the sky, the 
black one presaging death and the white ones offering 


transportation to the land of the angels. 
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William Gale, of Cardiff, has just completed at 





| Bradford, England, the uncxampled feat of walking 
| two thousand five hundred miles in one thousaud 
| consesecutive hours. 
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came broken in health, and his friends feared that he | WHISKY, WOM AN AND W ATER. | It is the old story of the two “‘ W’s”—whisky and 
| would not survive the shock which had fallen upon | women—with somewhat more somber details than 


A SOCIETY SHAKE-UP. 
—. | him like a thunderbolt. In his distress he sought the | Sir : ,. . usual. “Only this and nothing more.” 
| counsel of friends, who advised him to keep perfectly | An Unfortunate Combination of W’s which ooo 
THE RUSSIAN REGICIDE. 


Detroit Social_Circles Agitated Over the “"" brought to a Slab in the Morgue the | 
| How the Would-be Assassin of the Czar met 








, | quiet until he had accumulated evidence sufficient to | : : 
First Installment of a Prospective Wreck of a Life whigh wis Evidently 


| vindicate his honor and punish the man who had | s ’ ae 
Sensational Scandal | been the means of breaking up his family. The mat- Fitted for a far Better Endinz. 
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OF HUGE PROPORTIONS. | 
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The Wife of a Prominent Merchant of that 
City, Led Astray by a False Friend in 
Cleveland, Takes a Step which 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 





PRECIPITATES THE SCANDAL, 


DETROIT, Mich., June 7.—This city is soon to be the 
theatre of one of the most interesting sensations that 
has ever been known in Detroit society, and as all the 
parties involved are of the highest social standing, an 
unusual interest will be felt in the developments. 
An action at law will bring the matter into the courts 
in the shape of a suit for divorce, in which the plain- 
tiff will be Mr. George F. L’Hommedieu, a prominent 
produce dealer, und the respondent will be his wife, 
daughter of a Mrs. Davis, a wealthy and well-known 
resident of this city. Mr. L’Hommedieu is a nephew 
of President Farrand, of the First National Bank, and 
he is connected both by blood and marriage with a 
number of 

THE LEADING FAMILIES OF DETROIT. 

He is also highly connected in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land. In the latter city lives his uncle, Rev. Mr. Cur- 
tiss, pastor of one of the churches in the Eighteenth 
Ward. Mr. L’Hommedieu is about forty years old, 
and was raised in Hudson, Ohio, where in 1861 he 
graduated from Western Reserve College. He has 
been very successful in business, and owns an elegant 
home here. Mr. L’Hommediceu married Miss Davis 
in 1867, and the event was celebrated by a grand wed- 
ding at the residence of Miss Davis, on Lafayette 
avenuc. Their married life was an unusually happy 
one until within a very few months. Mrs. L’Homme- 
dieu inherited a large fortune on the death of her 
father a few years ago, which she still retains. Their 
only child died while a baby. Mrs. L’Hommedicu 
was very much liked in Detroit society, and while 
neither particularly beautiful nor brilliant, possessed 
pleasing manners and an affectionate disposition. 
She had everything that heart could wish—a beauti- 
ful home, hosts of kind friends, and a husband of ex- 
ceptionally good moral character, who had none of 
the ordinary vices of men, who spent his evenings at 
home, was regular and methodical in his business 
habits, and enjoyed to a rare degree the respect and 
confidence of the business community. 

About two years ago ‘‘a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand’’ appeared upon the domestic horizon 
of this then happy household, which has since 
brought ruin and 

SEPARATION TO ITS INMATES. 
At that time Mrs. L’Hommedieu received an invita- 
tion from a cousin in Cleveland, Ohio, to visit her, 
and subsequently spent several weeks in the Forest 
City. Here she became acquainted with a married 
man named E. G. Day. who was employed as superin- 
tendent of Younglove & Co.’s agricultural works. 
Day lived a neighbor to Mrs. L’Hommedieu’s cousin 
on Sibley street, and the two families were on inti- 
mate terms. Day’s wife is a daughtcr of the late Dr. 
Aikin, who was one of the oldest and most prominent 
citizens of Cleveland. I undcrstand that she is not 
now living with him, but is making her home in 
Washington, Connecticut, for reasons that will be 
made known further on. Day soon became very at- 
tentive to Mrs. L’Hommedieu, and on her return to 
Detroit she spoke very kindly of his attentions to 
her. She referred to him as her Cleveland beau, and 
her husband never entertained the slightest suspi- 
cion that his attentions were other than those of 
A POLITE FRIEND. 

Shortly after this Day visited Detroit, and Mr. L’Hom- 
medieu hastened to show his appreciation of his 
visitor’s supposed kindness to his wife by extending 
to him what courtesies he could. He invited him to 
take tea with him and to dine with him on different 
occrsions. Your correspondent understands that it 
will be proved at the trial that Day was in the habit 
of spending the afternoons with L’Hommedieu’s wife, 
taking advantage of her husband’s regular habits, and 
that he extended his visit for days beyond what was 
required by his business, in order to spend his time 
in her society. Just before L’Hommedieu’s return, 
it is said, Day would step out, and when he had made 
sure his host was home, would then ring and be ad- 
mitted, causing it to be supposed that he had but 
just arrived. It is generally understood in those cir- 
cles from which my information is obtained, that 
Day finally succeeded in obtaining complete control 
of Mrs. L’Hommedieu’s affections. He is described 





by those who met here as a man of insignificant ap- | 
pearance, but of | 

FASCINATING MANNEBS. 
He is fifty years old, and has a son, who is a very es- | 
timable young man, in the employ of Younglove & | 
Co. Day’s hair is gray, as is also his mustache. He | 
has a taking habit of quoting little scraps of poetry, 
and he interlards his conversation with French quota- 
tions. 

Day made frequent visits to Detroit, ostensibly on 
business for his employers, but it is said that it can 
be shown that very little of his time was thus spent. 

The first instance that L’Hommedieu had that his 
domestic arcadia had been invaded by an enemy was 
the receipt of a letter in February last from his wife, 
who was visiting in Cleveland, in which she declared 
her intention not to return to him, as she did not 
think their lives were in perfect harmony. L’Hom- 
medieu was astounded and crushed by the revelation, 


for he at once divined the cause of it. His eyes were 
opened to the transactions of the past two years, and 
then w: ,ade clear to him Day’s and his wife fre- 
quent inaccountable actions. The poor man be- 


ter was kept out of the papers through the influence 
of his connections. 
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THE BOLDEST YET. 


| Two Railroad Messengers Peppered, Sand- 


Bagged and Robbed of Ten Thousand 
Doliars, in Daylight, on a Principal Chi- 
cago Thoroughfare. 





{Subject of Illustration. ] 

CuicaGo, June 7.—The boldest and most successful 
highway robbery which was ever perpetrated in 
Chicago occurred this afternoon, about two o’clock. 
At half past one o’clock the cashier of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company made up.a package of $10,- 
000, all in bille, and, after wrapping it up in a couple 
of newspapers, intrusted it to two young man, named 
Harry A. Hanson and Carl Wilson, to convey it to the 
M-rchants’ Loan and Trust Company’s Bank, at the 
corner of Dearborn and Washington streets. Hanson 
carried the money under his arm and was accom- 
panied by Wilson, who is a boy of about sixteen years 
of age. The young men were coming west, on the 
north side of Washington street, and had just reached 
the alley between Wabash and Michigan avenues, 
wher they saw two men coming toward them. They 
paid no attention to them, however, as there was 
nothing suspicious about them to attract notice. 

They had come to the alley when the men separ- 
ated, going 

ONE EACH SIDE OF THE MESSENGERS. 
Suddenly, and without a word of warning, the men 
hurled a couple of handfuls of red pepper in the eyes 
of the boys, then, by means of a heavy sand bag about 
a foot long, knocked their helpless victims down, and 
snatching the money package from Hanson, started 
south through the alley, toward Madison street, on a 
dead run. Wilson reccvered first, and, gaining his 
fect, started after the bold highwaymen, shouting 
“Stop thief!’ They did not stop, however, and, be- 
ing partially blinded by the pepper, Wilson quickly 
lost sight theni in the alley. Hanson was helped to 
his feet by the crowd which had gathered and taken 
back to the general office of the linois Central rail- 
road, and proceeded at once to the central station in 
company with Mr. Schaefer, a book-keeper of the 
Illinois Central, where he reported his loss to the 
cashier. Hanson was so badly used up he could 
hardly speak. His eyes were red and swollen and 
his clothes covered with red pepper. Wilson was not 
quite so badly off, and 

TOLD HIS STORY QUIETLY AND DISTINCTLY. 

He stated that one of the men wasshort and the other 
quite tall. The latter had a black mustache and 
wore @ brown overcoat, as did also the shorter man. 
He could give no nearer description of the men, as he 
was nearly blinded by the pepper. From others who 
were in the vicinity at the time of the robbery it was 
learned that the highwaymen, after getting away, ran 
through the alley east toward Wabash avenne, where 
they jumped into an open buggy and drove south on 
the avenue at a gallop. As soon as a report of the 
robbery was reached at the central station detectives 
were sent throughout the city, and. every sub-station 
telegraphed to look out for the men. About half past 
two o’clock the horse was found in the rear of 567 
State street, where it had been left. It was at once 
taken to Harrison street station. 

The assistant superintendent of the Illinois Central 
railroad announced that he would give. a reward of 
$500 for the apprehension of the robbers... Hanson, 
the young man who carried the $10,000 is a light 
colored negro, about twenty years of age, but very 
stoutly built. 
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Severe on the Mustaches. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal tells the fol- 
lowing story of his experience in that city in 1847 or 
184%. I was then a young man just entering business, 
and had the impudence to allow what little beard 
nature had blessed me with to grow, not excepting 
the upper lip. (Ido not think there were more than 
two or three men Boston who dared to wear a mus- 
tache, and they were foreigners.) One day I had ap- 
plied to the Washington Bank for a discount. The 
president was the father of J. Charles Baldwin, whose 
residence was at or near the corner of Essex street. 
The notes were returned with word that ‘nothing 
was done.”’ As I had never been refused before, I 
thought it strange, and 1 interviewed the cashier, 
who referred me to the president. I found him in his 
room, and, approaching him, I asked why the notes 
could not be discounted. Raising his eyes and scan- 
ning my face, he replied : ‘‘ We cannot discount notes 
fora person who wears a shoe-brush on his face.’’ 
Argument was useless, and rather than give up the 
mustache (which has never been shaved to this day) 
I removed my account to another bank. 


bir arr se. Pichi 
Mysterious Crime in California. 


San Francisco, June 10.—Last night, at the resi- 
dence of William Roddan, three miles from Wheat- 
land, Yuba county, the room in which Miss Ida Dunn 
and Miss Cora Heslep were sleeping was entered by 
an unknown person and both young ladies were 
beaten nearly to death with an iron bar, which was 
subsequently found on the premises. None of the 
family were awakened until some time after the 
occurrence, when the groans of Miss Heslep aroused 
the other inmates of the house. She was found lying 
insensible on the bed, covered with wounds and 
blood. Miss Dunn was found out of doors, near the 
house; she was insensible and terribly mutilated. 
Armed parties are scouring the neighborhood. A 
negro has been arrested on suspicion, but is believed 





to be innocent, as it is thought the deed was commit- | 














Cuxrcago, Ill., June 7.—There lies at the morgue to- | 
day the bloated and disfigured corpse of a man, of 
which the official record is simply that it was “found | 
drowned ”’ in the North branch, near Halstead street 
bridge, on yesterday morning, by Policeman C. C. | 

Larsen. A gold ring encircled the left forefinger, and 
the iron-gray hair and darker side-whiskers, carefully | 
trimmed and cared for, together with the shapely 
hands, betokened something of birth and breeding | 
which even the disfigurement of death could not | 
wholly obliterate. It was the form and figure ofa man 
yet in his prime, who had not as yet begun the down- | 
ward path of life. Yet the physicians say the indica- | 
tions are that the man was suffering from delirium | 
tremens at the time he made the fatal misstep which | 
brought him to a watery grave, and the one solitary | 
letter found in his pocket would seem to suggest that | 
woman had, perhaps, vointed him to that course of 
dissipation which was to | 
HAVE ITs ENDING IN ETERNITY. 


The letter, which is without date or signature, 
reads : 

“You ask me to ‘suggest a way’ for you to aban- | 
don the plan you determined upon and endeavored | 
to carry out. The last time I was privileged to be- | 
hold you, you expressed not only in language, but in 
actions, a pronounced tendency to ‘hate’ me and my 
suggestions. You think that a woman’s blow—to 
‘hit a fellow when he’s down’ and virtually acknowl- 
edges that he has been in error? No; you mistake. 
Ionly recall it to your memory that it may ‘suggest’ 
that you be sure—very sure of yourself before you step 
aside from what then appeared to be the best path 
for you. 

“You forget, too, however greatly I may wish to 
‘suggest’ the wisest ‘way,’ that I may be blinded by 
selfishness and not only say what I should wish. 

“While! felt then, and feel now, that you were 
wrong in principle. And feeling that, I cannot offer 
any suggestion; the suggestions should be made from 
you to me, not from me to you. 

*«T can say, however, what I believe to be the only 
true, honorable and manly ‘wsy,’ not suggestively, 
but after the manner of a creed and as if I had no 
interest or feeling in the matter. If, through any in- 
advertence or lack of knowledge of myself, I was 
bound by a mere promise of words to a person whom 
I did not love, I would break the engagement if it 
made a domestic heaven quake and 

A FAMILY HELL YAWN. 


And in proportion as I esteemed this individual would 
[insist upon severing the promise I had made. I 
could conceive of nothing but the bitterest disap- 
pointment and unhappiness for this person in case 
of the fulfillment of my promise. If I loved another 
person I should say : ‘I will neither ryin my own life 
or that of another, or jeopardize the happiness of the 
person I do not love by carrying into execution what 
I toolishly promised.’ 

«By your question of my ‘indifference’ you desire 
to know if my regard for you has diminished, I can 
only tell you it is no less, and I do not expect that it 
ever will be. I suppose, according to all the cut-and- 
dried theories, I should deny that I loved a man who 
had conducted himself toward me as you have. But 
Iemploy so large a portion of my leisure in s tting 
down face to face with my own faults and failures, 
and in damning my own idiocy, that Idon’t get much 
opportunity to criticise the shortcomings of others. 
I have been in worse society than my own, but never 
have experienced the joy of being in any that was 
more uncomfortable. No; 

I CAN’T HELP LOVING YOU, DEAR. 


Instead of being ‘indifferent’ to you, I am ‘ indiffer- 
ent’ to all the rest of the world because of you, and 
life is worse than a mustard plaster away from you. 

“You never slip out of my thoughts, dear; I would 
have driven you away if I could. While I feel a 
shame which I cannot express at my weakness in con- 
fessing it, [love you so much that I can hold no other 
thought of you than that 1 do love you. 

“J do not know as I should have said this; you 
knew it before. It is simply the truth, and, perhaps, 
is as well told as untold.” 

There is something pathetic in this half despairing. 
bitterly humorous, wholly original sort of a missive, 
probably the last one coming from some woman who 
knew that her love might never be returned, and who 
yet laughed at fate and acknowledged with a hopeless 
sort of pride that she yet loved one who perhaps 
hated her. 

But the man! Did his conduct or his conscience 
have aught to do with his reckless career and his 
horrible death? That is a matter which none will 
perhaps ever know, yet, outside of all other circum- 
stances, the thought of that last week of life could 
not but bring ashudder toany or all who either prac- 
tically or theoretically know 

THE S8EVEN-FOLD HORROBS OF DELIRIUM. 
Imagine that the day has come when whisky has. 
done its utmost for the poor unfortunate now cold 
and dead. The stomach rejects food, and liquor no 
longer gives stimulus. There succeeds a weariness 
gigantic yet unappeasable. If the man had millions 
he would give them all for one hour of rest and sleep. 
But to close the eyes brings out tremendous visions 
of unspeakable horrors, and sends the victim stagger- 
ing to his feet, bathed in perspiration and wild with 


the Fate Decreed for his Desperate Effort 
in Behalf of the Nihilist Revolution. 


St. PeTERsbuRG, June 9.—The sentence against 
Alexander Solovieff, who attempted the assaesination 
of the Emperor of Russia on the 14th of last April, 
and was convicted on the 6th inst. before the Supreme 
Tribunal of belonging to an association for the over- 
throw of the state, was carried out to-day. 

Solcvieff did not make an appeal for mercy in the 
twenty-four hours allowed him by the court for that 
purpose. It is reported that he refused to make the 
appeal, saying that it would be useless. His de- 
meanor at the execution was calm and somewhat dig- 
nified. He refused to the last to make any statement 
respecting his accomplices or superiors. The scaffold 
was erected on the great plaza in front of the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, where Solovieff had been 
imprisoned, and where he was tried and condemned 
A large force of the Imperial Guard formed a hollow 
square around the scaffold, in two ranks, one facing 
toward the scaffold, the other facing the people, who, 
to the number of 8,000, filled all the rest of the 
plaza. The people were very quiet, and 

NO DEMONSTRATION OF ANY KIND WAS MADE. 
After Solovieff's condemnation he was immediately 
visiteo by a priest of the Greek Church, who offered 
him the consolations of religion. But Solovieff firmly 
refused to listen to the exhortations of the priest. He 
respectfully but positively stated that he had no faith 
in God or belief in a future life, and that it would be 
only a mockery to pretend it. When brought from 
the fortress gate to the scaffold hoe marched boldly, 
and ascended the ecaffold with a firm step. The 
priest, who still attended him, continued to exhort 
him to make an act of contrition, and to seek pardon 
from God, but Solovieff steadily refused. At the last 
moment the priest offered to him a crucifix, imploring 
him to kizs it as a token of his repentance; but Solo- 
vieff pushed it away with a gesture of impatience. 
He exhibited perfect composure and - 

FIRMNESS, BUT NO BRAVADO. 
Alexander Solovieff was twenty-three years of age. 
He was the son of a physician, received his primary 
education in a gymnasium in the capital, and entered 
the St. Petersburg University in 1870. At that time 
Russian students had come to attend more to politics 
and schemes of revolution than to academical lec- 
tures, and Solovieff quitted the university in the 
second year of his course. He became a village school 
teacher in the province of Pscoff, in order the better 
to propagate the sentiments of the Nihilists, whose 
party he had joined. But the police soon discovered 
his revolutionary connections, and he lost his posi- 
tion. After that he busied himself wherever his ser- 
vices were demanded. On April 14, in St. Petersburg, 
he attempted to assassinate the Emperor Alexander 
while the latter was walking in the gardens not 400 
feet from the Winter Palace. Just before the attack 
he swallowed a large dose of cyanide of potassium, 
and persons who were spectators noticed that as Solo- 
vieff fired upon the Emperor he was affected by the 
poison. He fired four shots, none of which reached 
their object. Atthe first shot the Emperor turned 
and fled. Several soldicrs ran to Solovieff, and one of 
these struck the would-be assassin on the neck with 
his sabre and brought him to the ground, where he 
laid senseless and 

FOAMING AT THE MOUTH. 

In this condition Solovieff was carried to the house of : 
the Chief of Police, whither skillful physicians were 
summoned, who gave him antidotes and saved him 
from death. When he had recovered he was told that 
his attempt to poison himself would have becn suc- 
cessful had it not been that he had carried the poison 
80 long about his person before taking it that it had 
lost its virtue. He exclaimed, “1am sorry; I did not 
suspect that;"’ and of one of the physicians he pite- 
ously inquired, “‘ Why did you try to save me ?” 

Solovieff was incarcerated in Fort Petropavlovsky, 
and was not removed from his prison, even for trial, 
until he was led out to execution. His sentence was 
long since determined on, and he was kept only in 
the hope that he might discover his accomplices. He 
was tried without jury and was not allowed counsel. 
He was sentenced to be hanged. The sentence was 
executed in the same field where thirteen years ago 
was hanged Karakozoff, for a similar offense. In 
Russia, as in France, although executions are public, 
no notice is given of the day on which they are to 
take place. The prisoner is led out in the early morn- 
ing before people are astir. A number of regiments 
march with him to the field of execution, which is 
about four miles removed from the city. He makes 
the journey in acart, which is painted black, and he 
is also dressed in black throughout and 

CHAINED HAND AND FOOT. 
A priest sits by his side in the cart. Mounted gol- 
diers surround the cart, and at the scaffold soldiers 
form in a square about the prisoner, so that the peo- 
ple are kept half a mile away, and may not hear him 
when he speaks. These precautions are especially ob- 
served at this time in order to guard against an up- 
rising. There are always double as many soldiers as 
people at an execution, and no chance occurs for a 
demonstration. Ifthe condemned man isjprivileged, 
as was Solovieff on account of his educational grade, 
on the scaffold a sword was broken in two pieces over 
his head. After that sentence is read, the priest ad- 
dresses the prisoner, and he may speak. At nearly 








terror. The brain refuses to act continuously, and 
the victim feels as though both hands and head were 
titanic in size. Foul and hideous shapes take form | 
from out the darkness of the room, and grinning 
specters mock and jibe like demons. Frenzy suc- 

ceeds—a longing for death, oblivion, anything which 
shall bring relief to nerves which have risen in final 
mutiny, and finally the black waters of the river in 


ted by some one acquainted with the premises and | gulf a life and give up again to light and day a 


the habits of the family. 


corpse. 


all the political executions recently some demonstra- 
tions have been made. Women have thrown flowers 
toward the prisoners in many instances. Soldiers and 
police patrol the city throughout the day to prevent 


| disturbance. 


Solovieff revealed nothing. Karakozoff while a 
prisoner was kept for days without sleep in the hope 
that as he became stupified, he would speak and be- 
tray his accomplices. He was treated with the ut- 


most severity, not to say crucity. What measures 


were taken with Solovieff is not known. 
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COLORADO COPS. 





Interesting Account of their Experiences 
with the Sharp ‘‘Crooks” of the Far 
West. 


Captain W. Frank Smith of the Rocky Mountain 
Detective Association, the headquarters of which is 
in Denver, Col., has been visiting the east on pro- 
fessional and private business. While in Cincinnati 

recently, he gave an Enquirer reporter the following 


interesting account of matters professional and : 


otherwise in his section of the Union. 

The captain, is a quiet, cool gentleman, but an ex- 
cellent conversationalist, is well acquainted with the 
western country, and knows Leadville, the new Eldo- 
rado, like a book. Thechat naturally turned upon 
that locality and what kind of a place it is. Said he: 

*«‘T have been to all the mining camps of any note 
in this country, and I am free to say that I never saw 
anything to compare with those around Leadville. 
For instance, there is the ‘Iron Mine,’ of Stephens & 
Lester, the ‘ Little Pittsburg,’ the ‘ Little Chief,’ and 
twenty others, of fabulous richness. They are run- 
ning light just at this time because the proprietors 
are looking for a railroad to come right up to them, 
on which they want to save freight in transporting 
their products. There’s the ‘Pendery Mine’ one of 
the richest lodes in that locality. In fact there is 
good prospecting all over that country within a radi- 
ous of fifteen or twenty miles of Leadville, and it’s 


just 
AS RICH NOW AS EVER IT WAS. 


“1 honestly believe that there is more money being. 
taken out of the mines of Colorado than any in the 
country. The San Juan country is also very rich but 
is not so accessible. 

«There sre not short of fifteen thousand people 
there. Two years ago there were but a little overtwo 
hundred. You can get board from $7 a week to $4 
per day. 

«I suppose there are not less than seventy-five or 
one hundred new comers every day. About as many 
people leave the place daily, however, so yuu see 
there isn’t much of a gain. A great many eastern 
people go to Leadville just to see the place. After 
their curiosity is satisfied they goaway. A great many 
after remaining in the town a few weeks, get equipped 
for camp life, and go out in the country a few miles 
and begin prospecting. There is an immense amount 
of eastern capital employed in the mines, and a great 
deal of money is made. I know personally a dozen 
men who arrived there without a dollar and are now 
millionaires. There’s one man cspecially I have in 
my mind just now. He came from Colorado, and 
when he struck the mines 

HE HADN’T A CENT. 

He had to go to work on what is called a ‘ grub stake’ 
out there—that is, somebody who had a claim fur- 
nished him with grub for his work in prospecting. 
He went to work with a will, made a strike, and is 
now worth nearly a million 6f dollars. Then there 
are a couple of St. Louis shoemakers, Richie and 
Hook. They went to work three years ago, and 
Richie, the other day, sold out his share in aclaim 
for $255,000 cash. Then there are the Dillon brothers, 
a couple of young Irishmen from Denver. They made 
a hit, and have just disposed of their interest in a 
mine for $300,000. 

“Some of the lucky ones leave the country as soon 
as they have converted their claims into cash. Others 
stay. A great many go to Denver and buy property 
and improve it. Denver is growing very rapidly, and 
if it keeps on the way it has grown latoly it will bea 
city of 100,000 inhabitants in less than five years. 
There are not twenty vacant houses in the town now. 
It is only one hundred and forty miles from Lead- 
ville. Up to last year there was very little California 
capital invested in the Leadville mines. The Cali- 
fornians had not much faith in the place; they 
thought the crevices were too small to be rich, but 
they’ve changed their minds within the last year, 
and California money is flowing into the place like 
water. There are some of the sharpest crooks in the 
country in the place. A favorite little game with the 
gang of about seventy-five in Leadville is now 
known as 

‘THE BULLION RACKET.’ 
These crooks I speak of wear good clothes, put up at 
the best hotels, drink good whisky (and you can get it 
first-rate, by the way, for twenty-five cents for two 
drinks, can talk well, and, in fact, are just the slickest 
confidence men you ever saw. When a victim is 
singled out they make his acquaintance, talk with 
him, drink with him, and perhaps ina week or two 
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‘FELIX M’CANN, EXECUTED AT NORWICH, N. Y., 
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EXECUTION OF THE NEGRO MUNROE GUY, AT HILLSBORO. MO., JUNE 6, 
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greeny thinks he never met such nice fellows. They 
have impressed him with the belief that they own a 
mine or two somewhere, and have unbounded wealth. 
Presently they begin to dicker with him about buy- 
ing gold bricks—bullion. As a sample, they show him 
& brick that is heavily plated. It looks like the real 
grit; is stamped like the genuine; strike it with the 
hammer, it has the true ring, and in fact is mighty 





In order to convince the sucker, if there is any doubt 
in his mind, they take a sharp instrument, and know- 
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well calculated to deceive a good judge of the article. 





a 
ing just which corner has been doctored, gouge into 
the brick, and, sure enough, the gold is deep, and 
APPARENTLY THE SQUARE THING ALL THROUGH. 

It is unnecessary to say that but a small corner of 
that brick is all right, and the sharpers dig just into 
that corner, and nowhere else. The sucker bites, and, 
of course, instead of buying bullion worth $16 to the 
ounce, he gets a plated brick worth, perhaps, $40. 
This dodge has been played often, and the sharks 
have made money hand over fist. 

“One of them got acquainted with a greeny, and 
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JAMES MORRIS HATCH, MURDERED BY 
SHERBURNE, N. Y., 





after the acquaintanceship had ripened into confi- 
dence he told his victim of a young man from Illinois 
who had lately come to Leadville, but had got into 
bad company and had gone to the dogs almost, but 
had concluded to reform, if possible. ‘I’ll tell you 
how we can help him,’ says the crook. ‘While the 
young man has been here, he’s got in with some of 
the Black Hills stage robbers, and has come into pos- 
session of a lot of stolen bullion. He can’t dispose of 
it for fear of detection, but you and I can help him 
out of this little scrape. It’sa big thing. You can 
get it for $16.35 an ounce and it’s worth $45.’ Greeny 
bites after seeing a corner or two cut into to prove its 
value, and the trade is made by a payment of $2,000 
down and a promise to pay $1,000 more in a few days. 
The crook makes a profit of $1,500 on this little trans- 
action. 

«One is called Owney Geghan, alias Plaxton, alias 
Bailey. Then there is a partner of his named Newton 
Adams. This chap came to Denver a few years ago, 
dead broke. He now keeps a carriage and horses, 
wears fine clothes, lives on the fat of the land, and is 
at present building a fine house in Denver, and keeps 
servants.” 
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A Oold-Blooded Assassin. 





New Haven, Conn., June 8.—Yesterday morning an 
attempt was made by a young man, giving his name 
as Elijah Smith and his home at Milburn, N. J., to 
poison William 8. Crofut, who lives with his father, 
P. 8. Crofut, for many years engaged in the hat and 
fur business in Chapel street, this city. The whole 
family had a very narrow escape. Young Crofut rose 
early and called Smith, who was employed about the 
house, and drove for P. 8. Crofut. Smith not appear- 
ing, Crofut called him a second time. Crofut poured 
out his coffee, using milk and sugar in it, and quit the 
room for a minute, Smith remaining in the room dur- 
ing his absence. When Crofut returned and was about 
to drink his coffee he noticed white powder scattered 
about onthe table. He tasted it out of curiosity and 
found that it had a bitter taste. His suspicions were 
aroused, as Smith had shown signs of ill will towar* 
him, and there had been a package of strychnine. in 
the house, bought to kill rats with, which had been 
unaccountably missing. He rinsed out his mouth 
and went quietly to the police office and reported the 
case. A detective arrested Smith, who at once con- 
fessed that he had put strychnine into the sugar and 
milk which were to be used by the family that morn- 
ing. Hesaid he had a spite against young Crofut, 
but he had no particular animosity against the other 
members of the family. He confessed to stealing the 
package ofstrychnine. The prisoner had been in the 
employ of the family about seven months, and forsix 
weeks previous worked on a farm ten miles from this 
city. Crofut’s bowl of coffee was taken Dr. P. A. 
Jewett to be analyzed. 
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A Popular Verdict. 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 9.—The trial of Drewery Tye for 
murder was closed in this city to-day. Tye is the 
man who killed his father-in-law during the progress 
of the Cox-Alston trial. The two had been at odds for 
alongtime. Tye leased a slaughter pen, from which 
Sparks (his father-in-law) was ejected, under mort- 
gage. Tye went to take possession, when a quarrel 
ensued. Sparks advanced with a knife, when Tye 
shot and killed him. The jury found a verdlct of ac- 
quittal. The verdict was received with deafening ap- 
plause, and the crowd in the court-room broke over 
the bonds and wished to congratulate Tye. His little 
son, at the words “ not guilty,’”’ leaped to his father’s 
lap, threw his arms around his neck and cried aloud. 
His wife remained by him during allthe trial. The 
scene was a thrilling one. The plee was self-defense. 
The only trouble in urging this view of the case was 
that Sparks was shot in the side or back, but it was 
claimed that he turned after Tye had fired. 
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Bloody Outcome of a Family Feud. 


Orrawa, Ill., June 7.—A bloody double tragedy, the 
result of a long standing feud between the White and 
Conners families, of this city and vicinity, took place 
to-day. Lawrence White was shot dead by arevolver 
in the hands of D. T. Conners, and Conners himself 
was immediately thereafter killed by a bullet from 
some unknown hand. Revolvers were freely drawn 
and used among the remaining- parties to the quar- 
rel, but no further deaths resulted. The cause of the 
quarrel is not known, and the coroner’s jury will in- 
vestigate. 
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AUGUSTUS M’NEALEY, PERPETRATOR OF AN ATROCIOUS OUTRAGE 
UPON A LITTLE GIRL, IN CHICAGO, 
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A Lad’s Gallant Defense of His Father, 


(Subject of Illustration.) 

PHILADELPHIA, June 8.—About half past twelve 
o’clock last night, a young colored man named Semuel 
Deacon, aged twenty-five years, residing at 8 Fox’s 
Court, in the vicinity of Twelfth and Fitzwater streets 
was shot and fatally wounded in the rear of 1108 South 
street. The premises are occupied by Mr. Henry 
Watton as a trimming store. That gentleman stated 
that as he was coming out of an outhouse he saw 
Deacon in the yard and ordcred him out. He turned 
as if to obey the order, and then sprang suddenly at 
him. Mr. Watton was borne to the ground, and a 
terrible struggle ensued. The noise of the scufile at- 
tracted the attention of Mrs. Watton, who cried for 














JOHN KEENAN, HENNESSY’S ASSAILANT AND A 
FUGITIVE FROM JUSTICE. 


help, when her son Frank, aged fifteen years, whc 
was in bed, came down stairs, and pointing a revolven 
at Deacon, fired, shooting him in the right side. 
Deacon was taken to the Seventeenth District station 
house, where his wound was pronounced fatal. Mr. 
Watton and his son Frank gave themselves up to 
Lieutenant Brown. 

Mr. Watton is sixty-six years of agé, and was used 
pretty badly during the struggle. His clothing was 
torn, and he was bleeding from two wounds in the 
face. Deacon stated that he went intothe yard at the 
invitation of a young man, who said his girl lived in 
the house. He pried open the back gate and was at 
the back door when somebody came out and shot 
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him. Deacon stated that he was unmarried and 
lived with an aunt. After the shooting, it was at 
least twenty minutes before an officer appeared, al- 
though the whole neighborhood was aroused, and 
several whistles were kept blowing to attract attention. 

Frank Watton, the boy who did the shooting, is 
small for his age and slightly built. He stated that 
he saw the man on top of his father choking him, and 
told him to getup. Thinking that his father was 
getting killed, he went for his revolver and shot him. 
In conclusion, he said, ‘I aimed at his arm, and did 
not intend to hurt him.” 





A Oonvict Killed by a Guard, 
Lrxcoin, Neb., June 7.—This evening, just before 

















CARL HENNESSY, FATALLY STABBED BY JOHN 
KEENAN, IN CHICAGO, JUNE 4. 


the convicts in the stone-yard at the penitentiary 
stopped work, two convicts, named Smith and 
O’Brien, got into a fight. Orders were given to the 
guards to fire blank cartridges at them to stop them. 
Several shots were fired by the guards, when C. 8. 
Cochran, ga’ptain of the guards, ordered his men to 


- fixe with ball. Hugh Blaney, one of the guards, then 


fired, the ball striking O’Brien in the thigh, ranging 
upwards and lodging in.the groin, inflicting a wound 
from which bw will probably die. Blaney is the man 
who shot killed McWaters, the desperado wholed 


ang 
YOUNG FRANK WATTON FATALLY SHOOTS A NEGRO RUFFIAN WHO HAD the prison revolt two years ago. O’Brien and Smith 


TTACKED HIS FATHER ON T oO 
LING HIM TO DEATH; PHILADELPHIA 


robbing. The shooting was éntirely justifiable. 
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LEFT HER HOME; 


OR, 


The Trials and Temptations of a Poor Girl, 


BY BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, ESQ. 
(‘JACK HARKAWAY.”’’) 





(** Left Her Home,’ was commenced in No. 86. Back 
numbers can be obtained of any News Agent, or direct 
from the Publisher. | 





Ws tten expressly for THk NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE. | 
CHAPTER IV. 
(Continued. ) 
‘A nice kind of alamb, you are,’ said Lizzie, laugh- 
ing. 


‘*T mean what I say, good bye. I shall get out here.” 


‘atiswered Fanny. 


Tie car had stopped at Fourteenth street. 
Lizzie slipped the address of her new dwelling into her 
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She gave one glance at the bed. 

Robert Carter still slept. 

‘* May I kiss him,”’ she asked.”’ 

“If you wish, ’ replied Mrs. Fleming, smiling. 

‘*Oh ! thank you for letting me.”’ 

Fanny approached the bedside and bending over the 
wounded man, imprinted a chaste kiss on his forehear. 


He moved restlessly in his sleep, his lips parted, his | 


face irradiated with a sweet smile and he softly mar- 
mured her name— 

“Fanny !”’ 

That was all. 

The next moment she had glided away from the bedside 
and was gone. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE BALLET. 
Mr. Marks received Fanny very kindly, and engaged 


, her, telling her to be on hand for rehearsal at ten o'clock 


friend’s hand, saying, ** ’'m not mad. Come around when | 


you get tired of walking about.” 

Fanny made no reply, but got out of the car and walked 
slowly down the avenue. 

Poor and friendless as she was, she felt that quiet sense 
of satisfaction which always accompanies doing right. 

The evil-doer is never really happy. 

Where to go or what todo she knew not. 

Better anything, even death by starvation, than to con- 
sent to the infamous proposals of Star Varnum. 

There was her father’s house still open to her if she 
would submit to the tyranical temper of her step-mother. 

All at once she thought of Robert Carter, who loved her 
so well and who had suffered so deeply for taking her 
part. 

She inquired her way to the hospital to which she 
heard he had been taken and made inquiry for him at the 
vate. 

** Removed,” said the official. 

** Where to?” 

‘*One Clinton place. The ball was successfally extract- 
ed and he was out of danger. The gentleman who shot 
him took him away and is caring for him. Carter will 
not make any charge and the case is arranged between 
them.”’ : 

‘*Thank you.”’ 

Fanny left the hospital and said to herself, ‘* I will nurse 
him. Itis my place todo so. Perhaps when he gets well 
he will marry me. It is better to be the wife of a loving, 
true, poor man, than the plaything of an hour for a rich, 
bad one.”’ 

Going to the address, she asked for Mr. Carter and was 
shown to a parlor. 

In bed was Robert, and near him sat a professional 
nurse, while flowers and fruit in abundance showed that 
the man who shot him was trying to make amends for his 
rash act. 

** Robert !”? ejaculated Fanny. 

‘* Hush,” said the nurse. ‘‘ He sleeps.”’ 

** Is he better?’ 

‘** Getting along finely, the doctor says. 
will be out.” 

‘* You are the nurse ¢”’ 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

‘* I’m his sweetheart,’ replied Fanny. ‘* May I sit up 
with you at night and help you watch him '”’ 

** Yes, if you want to.” 

**Oh, thank you so much,” said Fanny. ‘* [’'m so poor 
and miserable that I feel any little kindness, and, indeed, 
I care for Robert very much. ’ 

‘Are you the girl the papers talk about?’’ asked the 
nurse. 

‘* What do they say '” 

‘* You were a waiter-girl at the place where he was shot 
and got sent up on the island. Mr. Carter is always speak. 
ing of you.”’ 

“Yes, I am that unfortunate person, and now I am 
homeless and penniless because I will not live a life of 
shaine.”’ 

She buried her face in her hands and the hot, scalding 
tears trickled through her fingers. 

The nurse patted her on the back and stroked her lovely 
hair so soft and silken. 

** My poor baby,’’ she exclaimed, ‘* I believe you. Truth 
is stamped on your face. I had a girl your age, but she 
sleeps in Greenwood.”’ 

** Is that so Y”’ 

“A scoundrel betrayed her and broke her heart. God may 
forgive him, but I can never do so. My name is Fleming. 
Tama widow. For my poor, dear, dead girl’s sake I will 
be a friend to you. Tell me all about yourself.” 

Fanny did so, and unburdened her mind unreservedly. 

It isso sweet to have some one to sympathize with 
you when you are in trouble, for it seems to take half the 
load off your shoulders. 

When she had heard all, Mrs. Fleming said, ‘‘ you must 
do something for a living, my dear, because you require 
a room and must eat.”’ 

**T can live on very little.”’ 

‘* Possibly, but even a little costs money. 
get you six dollars a week.”’ 

* Indeed,”’ said Fanny, delightedly. ‘* But,’’ she added, 
as a clould came over her face, * will it stop me from 
nursing Robert?’ 

**Not altogether. 
twelve at night.” 

‘** At what?” ‘ 

‘* A coryphee in a theatre. I suppose you can dance ?”’ 

“Oh, yes.’’ 

**In that ease, all the rest you have to do, is to look 
pretty,’’ answered Mrs. Fleming with a smile. 

** When shall I go?”’ 

*“Atonce. Go to Olbin’s Garden, they are about to pro- 
duce a spectacle called the ‘*‘ Wood Nymphs or the Realm 
of Delight." My brother-in-law is the stage manager. 
His stage name is Marks, tell him I sent you. Ask for an 
advance of salary, or stay—here is a ten dollar bill, I will 
lend it to you, get Board in the neighborhood and come 
back tome. I am your true friend. You must marry 
Robert when he gets well, for he loves you and Star Var- 
num don't. 

Fanny could scarcely find words to thank the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Fleming. 

She wrung her hand and even raised it to her lips. 

** God will reward you,” she said. 

** My only wish, darling, said Mrs. Fleming, kissing her, 
**is io have a place in heaven. Ihave had my share of 
trouble in this vale of tears and so have you, young as you 
are.’’ 

** 1 have indeed.”’ 

‘* Keep on the straight and narrow path, vou will have 
your reward hereafter. .It is the broad path that leads to 
destruetion. The golden rule of life, my dear, which our 
Savoir taughtin his sermon on the mount, is ‘do unto 
others as you would be done unte.’”* 

Fanny bowed her head and drawing her dollman closer 
around her, went away. 


Ina month he 


I think I can 


You will work from seven until 


the next morning. 

Her most care was to engage board near Clinton place, 
which she did for four dollars a week, paying the first 
week in advace. She received anight-key and went back 
to Mrs. Fleming. 

Robert Carter was awake and had just had his dinner, 
he was fully prepared for her coming as the nurse had 
toid him all. i 

He received her with every demonstration of delight, 


| and her presence seemed to do him more good than all 





the medicine the doctors gave him. 

She sat by his bedside, sometimes reading, sometimes 
talking, and they were happy. 

He soon knew all that had happened. 

** Birdie,’ he said, ‘* Tell me that you don’t care for this 
fellow Star Varnum.”* 

‘*T thought him nice,”’ she replied, ‘* but I don’t like 
him now.”’ 

** Are vou sure ?”’ 

‘** Don’t my actions prove itt” 

‘Yes, indeed. I ought not to doubt you. 
marry ine when I get well?”’ 

‘** Yes, dear,’’ she replied, 

‘**Oh, my angel! he cried, ‘* you do not know how 
happy you have made me.”’ 

‘*T am glad to hear it, but—don’t scold me, Robert—may 
I ask one question ¢”’ 

** Certainly.” 

‘* How are we to live after marriage? You have nothing 
to do.”’ 

Carter put his hand under the pillow and drew out a 
pocketbook, which he opened. 

In it was a bank receipt for three thousand dollars. 

‘* Where did you get all that money ? she inquired. 

‘The man who shot me placed it in the bank in my 
name, in consideration of my not prosecuting him, and 
he will pay all my expenses until I get well.”’ 

They continued to talk about their future, and, as they 
both understood the dry-goods business, they determined 
to have a store of their own. i 

Fanny went to rehearsal, and being really a good dancer 
and very pretty, she was put in the first row of the ballet. 

All the men about the theatre paid her a great deal of 
attention. 

She seemed to be a special favorite of Mr. Marks, the 
manager, but he never overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety. 

It happened that Signora Camesca, the premiere danseuse 
ussdluta of the spectacle, had taken a fancy to Marks, who 
was young and handsome. 

She did not like his attention to Fanny, whose beauty 
she did not appreciate, being as spiteful to her as one 
woman can be to another. 

Signora Camesca was middle-aged and anything but 
handsome, but she was a magnificent dancer, and always 
received the applause of the house. 

Mr. Marks asked Fanny into his private office, and gave 
her a glass of wine and sent out for oysters for her. 

This made the Camesca hate her worse than ever. 

At length the opening mght came, and the play was a 
great success. 

The old men in the stalls raved about the one hundred 
ladies of the ballet in their silk tights and short muslin 
dresses. 

Many an opera glass was riveted upon Fanny, and hun- 
dreds of eyes feasted upon her charins. 

The second night she found letters and bouquets await- 
ing her from unknown adinirers, for, though she had no 
speaking part, her name appeared in the bills. 

Marks had christened her Louise la Valliere, and the 
baptism was one of champagne in his private room. 

It is requisite that every aspirant for honors in the ballet 
should undergo the baptism at the hands of some friend. 

Thus Sally Sinith becomes Mademoiselle Valentine, and 
Polly Jones is Clara Vincent, while Bridget MacFadden, 
of Ballynaslough, County Cavan, shines as Miss Amy 
Fitzgerald, or Paulina Deschappelles. 

There were four ballets during the evening, and Fanny 
appeared in each of them. 

It was hard work. 

What was specially annoying was the dressing room. It 
Was up two flights of stairs, and twenty girls had to dress 
together, their costumes being changed at every ballet. 

For a few days everything went smoothly. 

One day a rehearsal was called, and when on the stage 
Signora Camesca purposely pushed against Fanny, who 
was innocently talking to Marks. 

As ahe did it she dropped her shawl. 

‘* Pick that up,”’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Did you address that remark to me?” asked Fanny. 

**To no one else.”’ 

**T decline to be your servant.”’ 

The premiere danseuse tossed her head. 

** The insolence of the ballet girls !’’ she exclaimed. 

She forgot she had been one herself before she became a 
Star. 

‘If you will pardon me,” said Mr. Marks, *‘I should 
like to say one word.” 

** Oh, by all means,” replied the premiere, smiling. 

** This young lady was not in fault.”’ 

The dark eyes of the signora flashed fire. 

** Lady !? she repeated. 

** Yes, that is the term I used.” ; 

‘“*In my country we call such creatures vannaila,”’ said 
the signora, with ineffable scorn. 

‘Please listen to reason. You pushed against this 
young lady and insulted her by asking her to pick up your 


Will you 


| shawl, which you purposely dropped.” 


*“Oh! So you take her part?’’ 

** Unquestionably.”’ 

‘Then allI can say, Mr. Marks, is that if this ‘ young 
lady,’ as you prefer to call her, is not discharged to-night, 
I shall refuse to go on.”’ 

This was a thunderbolt for Marks. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Tur case of Evan Rice, the defaulting cashier of the 
National Bank of Wilmington and Brandywine, Wilming- 
ton, Del., whose deficiencies amount to $27,000, and which 


was continued from the April term of the United States | 


court, Was expected to come up at the opening of the 
court on the 10th, but, owing to the illness of Judge Brad- 
ford, on the 10th, court adjourned till the 13th. 
plead guilty 


Rice will 


GLIMPSES OF GOTHAM. 


| Bucket Shop is Dropped into 
| Rather Strongly. 


MR. PROWLER WANTS THE DENS CLOSED. | 





Vivid Picture of the Places, the Proprietors, 
the Yellow Barrels, and the Maudlin 
Customers. 





A VISION OF THE VELVET ROOM. 





By Pav PROWLER. 





{Written expressly for THE PoLick GAZETTE. } 


In my last ** Glimpse’’ I spoke of the financial bucket | 
shop down town. While on the subject of bucket shops I | 
would like to take the reader into one of the other kind— | 
the bibulous variety. The Fourth and Sixth wards are 
full of them, and you cculdn’t throw a stone hardly, in 
Captain Petty’s district, without breaking a pane of glass 
in one of their grimy windows. 

But before I begin, before J go any further into an 
atmosphere heavy with gin, let me mention, by way of 
perfumed contrast, that I have received a note from Eme- 
line. It was posted in Louisville, and ran this way : 

‘* Do you miss me? I am having a glorious time. I be- 
long to Sadler’s stable now, and have to look sharp after 
races. You take a blue-eyed fool’s advice, and go to one 
of the pool rooms at Hunter’s Point and buy Grasshopper, 
straight through the season for all you are worth. If you 
want money telegraph me. I am solid.” 

Waa therefever such an enigmatical note? She belongs 
to Sadler’s stables! Buy ‘“‘Grasshopper!’ It put me in 
mind of the poem on the French language, where 

‘*They call the mother mere, 
And every girl’s a fille.” 
At any rate, I bought ‘‘Grasshopper’’ for the races in the 
southwestern circuit, and am way ahead. When I see 
Emeline, which I trust will be before long, it will not be 
surprising if her recital of her adventures since I saw her 
should furnish material for some interesting sketches. 

In the meantime I drink her health, but not in the 
whisky of the bucket shop. 

Let us enter one of them at random—say a somewhat 
noted place in James street. 

There is none of the gaudiness of the London and Liver- 
pool gin palaces about the crib. In fact, the drinking 
shops of the London metropolis seem to become more re- 
splendent in specious glitter and glare as they descend in 
the scale of respectability, so far as the character of the 
goods sold is concerned. 

In the New York bucket shop all is indirect keeping 
with the purposes of the place, the style of the customers, 
their destiny and the entire remorseful ramifications of 
rum. Dirt in the windows, cobwebs across the corners of 
the dingy walls, in whose meshes green-bellied spiders 
get fat and bloated as the human spiders behind the bar 
do on the blood of their victims. 

A long counter, with a gas-jet for pipes burning at the 
end. Back of the bar a rack of shelvesrising to the 
shadows lurking near the ceiling. On these shelves are 
arranged bottles wrapped in gaudy-colored paper, and 
supposed to contain the finest products of the grape. 
There is an ale pump, which isin constant use, some 
woman, with a torn shawl over her head, or some bare- 
footed child being constantly on hand fora quart or a pint 
to take home in pitcher or can, when a cnstomer is not 
calling for a glass of ‘* mixed,’ with a little red pepper 
in it. ° 

Cayenne! Ah, that's the thing in the bucket shop. 
Anything that burns, that eats into the stomach, that 
gives the warmth which years ago a glass of claret could 
produce. Knowing this, the proprietors make all their 
liquors fiery. They have cognac, at five cents the brim- 
ming tumbler, that would give a locomotive gastritis, and 
raw gin that can’t be drunk too near the aforesaid gas-jet 
for fear of spontaneous combustion. 

These delightful beverages are arranged in yellow- 
painted barrels against the wall opposite the bar. Each 
barrel.is plainly marked in big black letters. When you 
ring your five cents down on the bar it is the custom in 
some distilleries to simply hand you a thick-bottomed 
glass. With this in your trembling grasp you stagger 
across the sanded floor until you reach the barrel contain- 
ing the particular variety of Heaven you are in search of. 
It is found. You turn the faucet, and the angels laugh in 
the joyous gurgle as the liquor comes through the tap. 
Up, up, up to your parched lips goes the tumbler, your 
unstrung nerves causing some of the nectar to spatter 
upon the floor—in which it straightway burns holes—and 
then Paradise is attained. 

For isit not Paradise for a moment to the sodden sot? 
It isa flerce physical sensation of warmth, and that is all 
he cares for. To us it would be hell fire. And for him 
intime it becomes that lurid reality alsv. The angels 
turn to demons, the towers burst into snakes with red, 
quivering tongues, and as the tortures of the damned 
seize upon the rotten entrails uf the wretch, his soul 
seems plunged into an abyss of blazing rum. 

(It is to be hoped that the gentle reader is not reading 
this ina shaky condition. If heis, I prescribe an instant 
cock-tail.) 

What I write is solemn truth, and unadorned fact. Ido | 
not know where the bucket shop proprietor gets his liquor, 
but I am certain that it is wonderfully and mysteriously 
made. And,singularly enough, the different varieties 
are precisely alike to the undeveloped taste. I knew that 
I sampled some, and while I found the brandy strong | 
enough to throw an express train off the track, the sherry 
was as caustic as the landlady who hasn’t seen cash in 
three weeks from the young man whose trunk somehow 
never came around, as it was to, from the Erie depot. 

Talk about Zola’s ** Assommoir”’ being a picture of rum 
depravity, too realistic, too revolting tobe true. I have 
read ** L’Assommoir’’ and [ have been 1n Paris. (No re- 
ference to any Kentucky trip.) New York can discount | 
Paris in vile drinking. We have dens here that have no 
parallels any where, and for first-class, up-and-up, copper- 
| distilled depravity and degradation in all its surroundings 

commend me to the bucket shop or distiilery. 

It depends, of course, upon which side of the bar you 
| choose to operate in prognastigating your future. If you 
| want to have a nice bank acceunt, a comfortable home in 
' the upper part of the building, or, better still, in a swell | 
partof the city, it is necessary to be proprietor. The 
rattle of the Devil's Chain which the palsied paupers 
drag across your bar-room floor, is then changed into the 
music which your daughters extract from the grand piano 
you can afford to buy them; the foul rags covering but 
slightly the dirty nakedness of the boozy tramps is trans- 
muted into the silks in which your wife rustles up the 
| aisle of the church when she goes to early mass: the bril- | 








| liancy of the madmen’s eyes, as they pour down your 
| liquid fire, is caught up and retained by the diamond you 
| wear. 


‘The Genuine, Bang-up, Other Kind of, 


| 


Yes, it is much better to be proprietor of a bucket shop 
than a customer. 


If you are the latter, you have a good deal of fun, of 


| course. Taking you at the start you are naturally a good- 


natured workinan in a factory or foundery; or may be 
you work along shore. Your wife and children, one a 


| babe on her white breast, have small, cheap, but comfort 


able rooms in a tenement near. 
There is always enough to eat, and the Sunday dinner 


; is something extra, with, perhaps, a steamboat ride to 
| Harlem, at this time of year, afterwards. 


Now you begin to drop into the bucket shot for a Satur- 


day night dram. The green-labeled spider, high in the 
| corner, glistens in the gas-light as you toss off your ale, 


and the spider, behind the diamond, clatters your coin 
complacently among those that have preceded it. Just 
think what a bucket shop till represents on a Saturday 


| hight at closing-up time. 


It represents rent. 

And fuel. 

And food. 

And fire. 

And clothing. 

Alldrunk up by the noble gentlemen whom you are 
forced to meet when you go to the bucket shop. At first 
they disgust you—their rags, their filthy faces, blood-shot 
eyes, matted hair, and wild beast looks, sicken you. But 
in time, and about the period when you have found red 
pepper in the ale 1s not strong enough, and that you must 
take the cognac from the yellow barrel against the wall, 
you cease to notice little repulsive details, and even con- 
sent to spend an evening and sing a song with the jolly 
dogs. 

You are lost then. Itis the hour when you begin to 
drink up the rent, the food, the fuel, the fire, and the 
shoes which the children need. Events are swift, from 
that on. Nightsin the station-house follow each other 
You go to the Island for beating the young wife and 
mother, and, in all probability at last, you are in a cell 
in the Tombs, with your name written on the slate above 
the door, and against that same name, in the big book at 
the desk down-stairs, the words ‘* Wife murder !”’ 

Such is a not particularly cheerful or encouraging view 
of the workingman who falls under the baleful influence of 
the bucket shop. Iam nota tee-totaler. I like a good drink, 
and after spending an evening last week with the Duke of 
Argyle, Iconfess that I had to put my hat on next morning 
with a shoe-horn. But I believe in drinking good liquor. 
If legislation was cver needed in the case of this over- 
legislated city it is certainly in the instance of the bucket 
shop. There should be a grade of badness established for 
all liquor that is to be sold for drinking purposes, and the 
line should be drawn about ten miles this side of the rot 
gut acids which the so-called distilleries dispense. It is 
positive poison. A man who would spill any of it on a 
rat-tailed file should be arrested for cruelty. I can’t ex- 
actly state the grace or kind of cruelty, but in making the 
statement I know I have the moral support of Mr. Bergh. 
I know his heart would bleed for a rat-tailed file subyect- 
ed to such barbarity. Ina word, I would make it lhttle 
short of a capital offense to sell the stuff that to-@fy is re- 
sponsible for nine-tenths of all the hideous crime commit- 
ted in New York. 

We can’t leave the bucket shop without a peep into the 
velvet-room. It1s a great place, and is in itself an incen- 
tive to bestial debauchery. The velvet-room is an apart- 
ment back of the bar, fitted up with shelf-like bunks— 
very much on the ** dirty-spoon”’ style—where the besot- 
ted patrons of the demoralizing den are allowed to sleep 
off the effects of the terrible compounds they have con- 
sumed. It is the modern realization of Hogarth’s tavern, 
where you got ‘drunk for a penny, dead drunk for tup- 
pence, clean straw for nothing.”’ 

Who is in the velvet room ? 

Let us step over this lady who got no further than the 
door, and see. No light comes through the windows open- 
ing upon the court of filth and rubbish. One gas-jet 
makes the gloom visible in the velvet room. It is full on 
this occasion, for business has been brisk: all the bunks 
are occupied. Those shapeless masses of rags are really 
human beings. See! look at that woman, as she turns on 
her back in her sleep, tears at her naked breast, and then 
throws her arm across the neck of a negro, who mutters 
a curse in his slumber of gin. 

There is a man, not acent in his pocket, whose hungry 
family are waiting for him. The poor wife has even come 
into the bar and asked the gentleman with the diamond. 
He told her that her husband was there, but went 
away. She looks toward this fearful resting-place of the 
debauched, and goes out with a sigh. 

You will find young girls here—stupified with rum, 
coiled up in sleep, and sometimes lying in attitudes of 
most atrocious exposure. It is a room where morality 
and decency cannot exist. The drunkard’s steps can fre- 
quently be turned from the path of destruction he is tread- 
ing, but when they have crossed the threshhold of the 
bucket shop’s velvet room the task becomes well nigh 
hopeless. It may be considered so when the drunkard is 
a@ woman. 

Some of these death-traps are kept open all night. The 
red light over the door outside beams upon the world as 
the shadows fall, and never pales its brilliancy until the 
sun streams in throngh the dirty windows to light up the 
long line of fellow barrels and the aristocratic bottles in 
fancy papers behind the bar, If its a winter morning the 
sight of the customers arriving isa sad and grotesque one. 
The lodging-room of the Oak street station has spewed 
out its guests, and those in possession of five cents, totter 
around to the bueket shop. They mean business. No time 
is to be lost. Down goes the nickle on the bar, and before 
I can utter the words describing 1t the tramp has made a 
hollow square around his intestinal caloric. Not until 


| that feat is accomplished has the day really dawned. 


But once in physical possession of the whisky, or what- 


|ever it may be that strikes his fancy, fate for the 


moment is laughed to scorn. He is armed and equpped, 
and in a fit condition to spar the areas up-town for break- 
fast. 

One of the most pitiable sights on this earth is the pain- 


| fully envious face of the man or woman, still cramped 


from his or her position all night long in the station- 
house, and chilied by the sudden change from the red hot, 
reeking atmosphere to the frosty air, who has no five 
cents. I know it was wrong, but I have freqently helped 
such people along the way to perdition by seeing to it that 
they had adrink. I was more than repaid by the beatific 
smile which irradiated their countenance when the liquor 
struck botton. 

To get the necessary five cents these deplorable people 
will do anything. They generally have very little to 
pawn, and are frequently tied up with strings as if they 
were a package that ought to be left somewhere, but they 
never fail to make an inventory of their wardrobe upon 
emerging from the station-house, with a view to ascer 
taining if there really is any article that they could Just 
as well do without. 

Ch, joy, oh, rapture! 
one. 

There are always convenient loan offices in the neigh- 
borhood of the low gin mill. You will find that a factin all 


if the report is an affirmatory 
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big cities. As strong drink becomes an absolute necessity, 
all the facilities toward getting it seem to be furnished 
you by circumstances. I have seen a woman, on amorn- 
ing when it was cold enough to make billiard balls freeze 


| 


at every shot, deliberately take off her shoes and ‘ spout”’ | 


them for money with which to be able to stand up to the 
bucket shop bar until her wavy condition entitled her to 
the hospitalities of the velvet room. But what did she 
care for shoes of stockings, for food, or anything else 
after the first few drinks. For fifteen cents she had be- 
come a queen, owning vast estates. 

As Itell you I have sampled the barrelled hell-broth 
which they sell in the bucket shops, and although con- 
siderable time has elapsed, I can still taste the decoctions. 
But I have never had courage to go the entire porcine in- 
dividual, vetvet room and all, and see how itfeels to wake 
up from a distillery drunk. The possible sensations have 
long been a subject of wonderment to me and if I could 
conveniently borrow an odd stomach, to be paid for if 
damaged, I might be tempted to try the experiment. ” 

You remember the opening chapter of ‘* The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” describing the individual with his ideas 
rather mixed, and his head going something like a 
rolling mill rushing day and night on a big railroad con- 
tract? Well, I think a fellow would appreciate that de- 
scription after a struggle with the yellow barrels. 

I think I will propose itto the Duke of Argyle, when 
he’s in town next. It would be something to tell them 
in Scotland. But I am going to advise him to have boiler 
iron put all over the inside of the ducal stomach. It will 
make him a little heavy in his legs, but will lessen his 
after misery. 


se 


VICE’S VARIETIES. 











At Milwaukee, Wis., on the 10th, Dr. Hermann Roese, 
the burglar physician, was sentenced to three years in 
the house of correction. 


At Dodge City, Kan., on the night of the 9th, a cow-boy 
named Martin was shot and dangerously wounded by 
Policeman James Masterson. Masterson accuses the cow- 
boy of waylaying him to kill him. Martin’s condition is 
critical. 


Harry Currton, who knocked down with a slung-shot 
and robbed Sergeant Boling, of the Sth cavairy, in Chase’s 
variety theatre .in Cheyenne, W. T., in April, and on 
whose account his accessory, Dunn, was partially 
lynched, was given ten years in the penitentiary on the 
10th. Dunn is yet to be tried. 


At Fostoria, O., on the 9th, Sophia Wolf, aged sixteen 
years, made affidavit before Mayor Rigby, charging her 
father, Frederick Wolf, with incest. She states that he 
has frequently forced her to submit to his embraces, and 
on that date he again attempted his hellish purpose,when 
she fied to a neighbor’s house, where she was persuaded 
to have him arrested. 


PoLE SLatER, & merchant of Pike county, Ky., was shot 
through the head on the 8th by his step-son-in-law, James 
Johns, of the tug Fork, of Big Sandy, W. Va. Mr. Slater 
was sitting in his store door when James came up, drew 
his pistol and fired. Slater died immediately, and Johns 
broke for the mountains and made good his escape. 
Family differences was the cause. 


At Bellefontaine, .0., on the 6th, the jury in the trial of 
James Barr, indicted for the murder of Matthew W. Pol- 
lock, *‘ the tallest printer,’ on the 15th of last February, 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.’’ The defense developed 
circumstances which cast strong suspicion upon the old 
woman Starchman, at whose house the deed was com- 
mitted, and one James Chalmers, a boarder, who was 
missing when the trial commenced and cannot be found. 


WITHIN a few days after the shooting of Washington 
Nathan by Mrs. Barrett, at the Coleman House, this city 
Justice Murray received a note from John D. Townsend, 
saying that Mrs. Barrett was ready to surrender herself 
when wanted. Justice Murray waited for Nathan tomake 
acomplaint. He failed to do so, and went to Europe in- 
stead. On the 12th Mrs. Barrett called on Justice Murray 
to learn whether anything had been done. Justice Mur- 
ray said no warrant had been sworn out, and she need 
trouble herself no more about the case. 


WILLIAM J. Pruitt, a farm laborer, visited the town of 
Boonville, Ind., on the 5th, and drank freely at the 
saloons. About eleven o'clock at night, two or three men, 
it is said, with a woman of ill-repute, were at an old 
warehouse at the edge of the: town, on the bank of the 
river, and Pruitt came up and told the woman to go with 
him, as he had more money than those she was with. 
The woman started with him, when one of the men fired 
arevolver at Pruitt, the ball striking him in the head, 
killing him instantly. He was found dead near by the 
following morning, having been dragged some distance, 
with the evident intention of throwing his body into the 
river. The woman states that John McNeady fired the 
shot, and our informant says that McNeady and athers 
will be guarded against their leaving town. This is the 
second murder at Newburgh within the past two months. 
Pruitt was a married man, quiet and inoffensive, but very 
much addicted to drink. 


MICHAEL SHAUGHNESSY, who brutally stabbed his uncle, 
Mr. McInerney, @ short time ago, in New Church street, 
and who has since been confined in the Tombs, has be- 
come insane. Dr."W. L. Hardy and Warden Finn applied 
to Justice Flammer, in the Tombs Police Court, on the 
12th, for a committal of the prisoner to the Ward’s Island 
Insane Asylum. Captain Saunders, who was present, 
made affidavit that McInerney had died from the effects 
of his injuries. Warden Finn testified that Shaughnessy 
had acted strangely since his incarceration, and Dr. 
Hardy made affidavit that the prisoner was insane. 
Shaughnessy is constantly calling out that he wishes to be 
hanged, and the idea has taken possession of bim that the 
inmajes of the other cells are banded together to cut him 
to pieces. One day he hanged himself to his cel! door, but 
was discovered by the warden in time to save his life, and 
was cut down. He is now in a padded cell. Justice 
Flammer forwarded the papers to the District Attorney. 


At Liberty, Casey county, Ky.,on the 9th, the jury in 
the case of the Commonwealth vs. John Soard agreed to a 
verdict, fixing his punishment at confinement in the 
penitentiary for life. The trial of the case occupied seve- 
ral days, during which great interest was manifested, as 
the evidence was entirely of acircumstantial nature. The 
history of the case is asfollows: In January, 1877, the de- 
composed body of a man was found in the woods on Rich 
Hill, in Casey county. There was nothing but his clothes 
to identify him by, and these corresponding with those 
worn by a man who was seen 1n company with Soard a 
short time before that, and other suspicious circumstances 
connected. Soard was arrested, and shortly afterward 
tried, the result being a hung jury. Soard has since been 
in jail, unable to give the $6,000 bail which the court re- 
quired. 
department, and has always been regarded as a most des- 
perate nan.a number of murders being charged to him. 
The strange part of the story is that, although various 
pubheations have been made to discover the identity of 
the dead man, who he was or where he caine from stil! 
rellains a mystery 


Soard was in the secret service of the Revenue | 








WAFTINGS FROM THE WINGS. 


Howard Paul—His Reported Death—The | 
Marriage Question—Forgetful Mrs. Oates— | 
Philadelphia Matters—Bartley Campbell— | 
New York Topics. 


For at least two days I was under the impression that | 
Howard Paul was really dead, and I must confess that I | 
was genuinely sorry to a degree that is not fashionable in 
this cynical age. I know Paul very well, and have passed 
many a pleasant evening with him. It seemed so strange 
that Death should select as his victim a butterfly sort of a 
fellow, who had all the facilities for dodging that grim 
and very disagreeable personage with the scythe and 
hour glass. With a house in London, apartments in Paris 
and the pleasure of arun over to New York every two 
years or so—what more could a man want? I am free to 
State that the existence would suit me admirably. This 
beautiful situation of mundane affairs made his vaguely 
reported death, followed so rapidly by that of’ his wife, 
peculiarly sad. I recalled every little incident of his last 
visit—a dinner at the club, and some evenings spent 
among the theatres. It was then he told me that every 
trip to America cost him $5,000 and a new stomach. And 
now I read that it1s only Mrs. Paul that is dead. Her I 
do not remember so well, my personal observation, in 
fact, being limited to the occasion of her playing an en- 
gagement with her husband ever so many years ago at 
the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. She has been a 
great card in England of late years doing the provinces 
with a parlor entertainment on the Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed style. Howard Paul’s house in London is quite near 
Regent’s Park. It was somewhat shattered by the explo- 
sion on the canal there some years ago of a boat laden 
with powder. He isa great collector of books and pic- 
tures, a dilletante in everything. If he were dead I could 
tell a good many anecdotes about him illustrative of his 
bonhommie qualities, his wit, sociability and conversation- 
alabilities. In order to cover all possible ground I will 
state that Howard Paul is, or was, a thorough goud fellow 
and as firm a friend as any man need wish to have. The 
GAZETTE can now go to press calmly. Mr. Paul must be 
satisfied in either sphere. 

+ &* & & * &£ & & 








* *# &@ & 
Papa-in-law Mapleson, it is said, has telegraphed for 
daughter-in-law Marie Roze to pack up her ‘* duds” and 
come straight to London, where all the singing birds of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre are sick. 1 can at this moment see 
all there is of that nose of Minnie Hauk turning up at the 
bare possibility of Mme. Roze singing Ca:men before a 
London audience. 
* &£ & & 


* &* & & * & & & 


Some one has interviewed Fanny Davenport on the 
marriage question. She has replied that her profession 
is her husband, and that she has no intention of taking 
any other. Clara Louise Kellogg said, in answer to the 
saine queries, that she was too much in love with herself. 
Emma Abbott quietly got married and never mentioned 
the trifling circumstance to the congregation that was 
educating her for moral opera singing. After allit is no 
one’s business except that of the contracting parties, 
They have absolute sway over the funeral, if its that kind 
of a wedding. 

* &* & & 


* &* &@ & * * & 


Now here’s Alice Oates who really forgets whether she 
got married in Philadelphia or not. She hasn’t stated as to 
whether she is in doubt regarding other cities. The fair 
Alice should carry a special book for such memoranda. 
It’s just as well to be certain. 

* &# &@ & * © & & * * & & 

In Philadelphia they have had ** Daniel Druce”’ played 
at them. The selection of summer pieces must be a 
special business. I am just waiting for some New York 
manager to put on ‘*Spartacus’”’ or ‘‘ Ingomar,’ or 
** Caleb Williams.”’ 

* & & & * 4&4 & & 

Aimee is in Philadelphia. 

At what theatre? 

Where would she be but at the ** Arch !”” 


*** & & * &# & & 


* & & & 


. * *&* & & 
Chandos Fulton visits Coney Island daily, and looks at 
the ships in the offing through a glass. All the effect of 
‘** Pinafore.”’ 

* *£ & & 


* * © 4 * * & © 


It hasn’t been stated whether Mr. Lester Wallack had 
to ask Denis Kearney’s permission to play in San Fran- 
cisco or not. Perhaps the Sand Lots were plentifully 
papered. 

* * & & 


* * * & * *&£ &@ & 


Bartley Campbell's nickname should be ‘‘ Old Virginian 
Never Tire.’’ ‘ He’s on a new play for Louis Aldrich and 
Charles Parsloe. It is understood that Mr. Campbell’s 
ambition is to rival Aristophanes in the number of manu- 
scripts, at least. One of these days a drama of his will 
make a hit, just as it is possible for a blind man to ring 
the bellin a shooting match. Personally I don’t take 
much stock in Mr. Campbell’s dramatic ability, any more 
than I do in those of that poetical refugee, Joaquin Miller. 
One had better stuck to journalism and the other to mus- 
tang poetry. 

* *& & & 


* * & & * * & © 


Torchiana is the seasonable name of the business 
man@ger of a Philadelphia music hall. He must get up 
red-hot programmes. 

* 2 & & 


* * &@ & ** # & & 


Haidee Heller had to ask the Philadelphia authorities 
for permission to remove Robert Heller’s body. She 
should have simply tapped the vault and said, ‘‘ Presto! 
Change!’ 

* *# & & ** &@ & & * &* & & 

Death made no mistake in the case of poor Leftingwell. 
We have all laughed at him as Romeo Jaffier Jenkins, and 
remembering him as he was then, his demise seems a 
monstrous incongruity. But ‘‘all the world’s a stage,”’ 
and the exits are just as certain as the entrances. His 
last engagement was with Miss Claxton. 

* &* & & * 2*# & & * @ & & 

The visit of Carl Rosa to this country has some signifi- 
cance. He does not commit himself, but from the com- 
plexion of the interviews it is certain that he contem- 
plates a grand English opera campaign here. It is many 
years since Rosa has been in America. I remember him 
as a little, fluffy blonde man, nervously leading the 
orchestra, while his magnificent wife Parepa filled the 
stage with her regal presence. They describe him now as 
being stouter and of cultivating the English even to the 
whiskers. Rosa praises ‘* Pinafore,’ but deprecates its 
terrible popularity. If he will really give us * Les 
Huguenots” or *‘ Carmen’’ in so resplendent an English 





dress that we will forget Sir Jos ph Poite, K. C. B., and his 
sisters, his cousins and his aunts, he will confer a favor | 


upon me, 1f he doesn’t please any one else. 
* *£ & & * &* & & 


_ * * *# 
Miss Emma Abbott is nothing if she is not an enthusiast. 


She wants to sing now for Mrs. Jennie Sinith, in order to | 
irsure that wretched woman a new trial. There should be 
a new trial, and Miss Abbott deserves praise for an ofler 
which, while it will be construed by some to be a ghastly 
advertising dodge, cannot fail to realize what seems to be | 
the sine qua non in Jersey when you want justice—cash. In | 
dismissing the subject let me suggest that, if an opera is 
given, it shall not be “* Lucrezia Borgia.” 


Marquis OF LORGNETTE. \ 


| oil. He gazes long and earnestly over the side of the 


CITY CHARACTERS. 


THE FRESH YOUNG 


‘OLERK.: *- 


| One of the Irrepressible Elements ‘of Metropolitan Sc: ly. 


BY COLONEL LYNX. 





[Written expressly for the Potice Gazette. } 

I have studied this specimen thoroughly, and know him 
as well as Agassiz ever knew a Brazilian bug. I have 
lived in the same boarding-house with him; have seen 
him take his candle-light breakfast in winter time in 
order to be on hand early at the store, and have watched 
with envy the proprietary way in which he monopolizes 
the front stoop after the summer dinner, creating the im- 
pression up and down the block that he is an overrun man 
of busines unavoidably detained in the city during the 
heated term. 

His chief quality is his assurance. I am speaking now of 
the dry goods variety, who gets $7 dollars a week with a 
prospect of its being increased a dollar cach year. The 
amount of brass in the composition of one of these young 
men who happens to be in guod health would supply a 
dozen Fourth of July bands with musical material, and 
leave enough over to cast a decent howitzer. One would 
naturally suppose that hopping over counters, and meas- 
uring yard after yard of dress goods for the remuneration 
of $7 a week would cast a melancholy gloom over his 
young and ambitious soul, and predispose him to thoughts 
of the silent cemetery where you are not always. having 
fines imposed for being late. 

On the contrary, the clerk cannot be crushed. He pities 
his millionaire employer and rises above him. He will 
vault over the counter from the opening of the sun for 
business to the putting up of the shutters of the same, and 
then, pausing just long enough to blend with dinner, will 
hie him to a moonlight picnic in an East-river park and 
swing corners until Aurora so inflames the east that it 
looks as if an exclusively red flannel and striped stockings 
wash had been hung out to dry. 

And all the next day at the store he will be as spry as 
the grasshopper, telling the lies about the goods with the 
ease and dexterity of a Connecticut peddler praising a 
patent medicine. 

If he did not believe in his star, in his importance, in 
his absolute ulility he would succumb under the fearful 
struggle which it must be to keep up appearances on a 
salary so small that after the landlady has had_her in- 
nings the rest looks like what is left of a frame Methodist 
meeting house subsequent to the strolling by of a Missouri 
whirlwind. 

His trousers and neck-ties are marvels. The latter come 
high under his chin, and are transfixed by a pin with a 
90-cent solid gold horse-shoe, or whip. He is nothing if 
not horsey, and always has something up on the races. 

In fact he always has something up, races or no races. 

Life becomes a chess-game with him in which he iscon- 
stantly moving his pawns. 

At the boarding-house the fresh young clerk does not 
wish his precise status at the store understood. Having 
started in for a swell, he means to keep it up. He is al- 
ways from Rondout or Syracuse, where his folks are very 


wealthy. They have sent him down to New York to pick | 


up the details of the dry-goods business, so that when he 
launches out with a store of his own that shall have 
branch houses all over the world, he will know the differ- 
ence between Lyons velvet and Kentucky jeans. In 
speaking of his employers at the breakfast-table he 1n- 
variably calls them Aleck and Billy, or the Governor, and 
seems altogether to be on those sublime termsof intimacy 
with them which would warrant him striking them for a 
short loan. When you can borrow q dollar from a man 
until next Monday, he is your friend. 

Our clerk carries his cane in the middle. No one has 
yet disaovered the rationale of this method of conveyance, 
and outside of the apparent facilities it affords for poking 
the man ahead of you in the back, while you jab the man 
behind you in the stomach, it remains one of-the unex- 
plained mysteries. But the Wall street men all do it, and 
our imitative friend must also. 

Just in proportion as he is poor, the clerk is fond of 
pleasure. He loves the theatre, the fragrant cigar, the 
gay oyster and the foaming beer, Some clerks find means 
to enjoy these dissipations by selling the firm’s surplus 
postage-stamps, or bolting off with bolts of cloth. This is 
precarious, however, and sometimes leads to the most 
distressing results. Nevertheless it is unfortunately true. 
Every day the newspapers speak of ‘‘ Another Clerk 
Ruined,’’ and we suddenly discover that the highly~re- 
spectable Mr. Smith,who has the next pew to usin church, 
is a villain of the deepest dye, with a system of fraudu- 
lent entries that have robbed his employer for the last 
eighteen years, and a blonde mistress who monopolized 
his time when his family thought he had been sent down 
east to pay off the mill hands. 

It must be said here that the miserly, skin-flint, hard- 
hearted merchant princes are in a great measure directly 
responsible for the dishonesty of many of their employes. 
They will ask a man with a family to accept a position of 
trust and then expect him to get along on an office boy’s 
salary. Every day you will find the papers containing 
some such advertisement as this: 


WANTED—A sober, intelligent, respectable, Christian 
man to keep the books of a large manufacturing concern; 
must be a church member, and have unexceptionable 
references. Salary, first year, $5 a week. 


But the hall bed-room clerk of whom we write, the 
debonnair hero of our sketch, has no cares of a family to 
press upon him. He is not averse to matrimony, how- 
ever, but is keeping his eye open for a girl with ducats. 
Not but that he is romantic. He knows that love in a cot- 
tage is the correct thing in novels and on the stage. In 
real life he thinks a brown-stone front on Murray Hill the 
proper ariicle, and I agree with him. 

Your cottages are damp and rheumatic. They have no 
hot and cold water; no dumb waiters; no modern conve- 
niences. When I married the first Mrs. Lynx—an admir- 
able woman—we had plenty of love in acottage. And 
oceans of malaria.” The weeping willow does the genteel 
thing over Mrs. Lynx No. 1, but I still have the malaria 
ever with me. Strange, too, since it’s always shaking me 
in the most ague-nizing way. s 

While waiting for his ship to come in; with his fair 
young bride, the clerk takes Sunday runs to Brighton and 
Manhattan teaches, and goedin heavy on the Long Branch 
boat. A light suit, a straw hat,a silk handkerchief and 
hiscane! Heishappy. Noone knows that he sells tape 
for a living; no one cares. He bounds o’er the billow. 
The vessel dances beneath him. Whatdoeshecare?’ {s 
he not a sailor? and he starts to whistle *‘ Nancy Lee.” 
But at this moment his breakfast begins to form on the 
left side of his stomach for a promenade. He feels pre- 
cisely as if he had swallowed a wild cat in a dose of castor 


vessel, and atone time thinks of suicide. But he does 
then as he has been doing—he throws up the idea. 

But once recovered, and strolling on the sands, thefresh 
young clerk becomes fresher and fresher as the salt air 
biows upon him. He is so fresh that he can’t be cured. | 
He flirts with the girls and has no objection to tackling | 


| &Y height, color of eyes and hair you 





the married women either. When he drinks itis gener: 
ally very small beer, unless you are treating, and then he 
will take a slug of whisky built on Zack Chandler’s 
measure. He is very talkative in his cups, and will tell 
you all about the young ladies he has pulverized—"‘ mash 

ing’’ is too mild for him—and may ask you to come and 
see him, and take dinner. 

This proposition he remembers with horror when he 
wakes up next morning, for his landlady buys mathemat- 
ically, and if a stranger comes within her gates the maid- 
servant goes dinnerless. So you are dead sure, on the 
morning of the banquet day, to receive a card from the 
clerk, stating that he is very sorry, but they have to take 
an account of stock at the store that evening. 








THE present term of court in Cheyenne, W. T., has been 
the most severe on oriminals of any ever known in the 
territory, any theft that could be made grand larceny 
being equal to two years and upward in the penitentiary. 


A jeweler in South Royalston, Vt., spied on the finger of 
a highly esteemed young lady, who was shopping in his 
store, a ring that had been stolen from hisstock. She told 
him, in response to his inquiries, that it had been given 
to her by a boyish suitor. This led to the discovery of a 
society of thieves, sons of respectable parents. The boys 
had secret signs, passwords and oaths, after the manner 
of a body they had read about in a dime novel, and had 
committed several butglaries. 








ADVERTISING. 


A FEW advertisements will be inserted on this page at 

50c. per line, net, payable in advance, for each 
and every insertion. No electrotypes or advertisements 
of a questionable character accepted. 








Sane AMUSEMENTS. 








ARRY HILL'S Gentiemen's Sporting Theatre, Billard 

Parlors and Shooting Gallery. with Ball Room and 
Restaurant attached, No. 24, 26, 30 and 32 Houston 
Street, and 147, 149 and 151 Crosby Street, N.Y. Open all 
the year round with the greatest Variety Show in the 
world. The most complete Vaudeville Theatre in the city. 
Grand Sporting P imme and the great Female Boxers 
every night. Grand Sacred Concert every Sunday night. 
Entire change and new faces every week. 





REMORNE GARDENS. Free to all. 104 West 32nd 
street, near Broadway. The largest hall, the finest 
music, the best attendance and the most beautiful women. 


Open every evening except Sunday. Hucnes & Hurp, 
Proprietors. 














MEDICAL. 








ANHOOD Restored.—Prescription Free. F 
speedy Cure of Seminal Weakness, Loss of Manhood, 
Any Druggist hus the Inevedionter Address Dar iweoe a oe 
78 Nassau street, New York. sespuiatieag dake 





A CARD.—To all who are suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions ¥ youth, nervous weakness, early decay, 
loss of manhood, &c., I will send a receipt that ‘vill cure 
OU, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 4 ‘covered 
y @ missionary in South America. Send a self-a \dressed 
givelone to the Rev. Joszrx T. Inman, Station D, New 
y- 





b F setstolhe Sandalwood Capsules.—The safest, speediest, 

most reliable cure for diseases of the Urinary Organs; 
fast superseding all other, remedies. Beware of danger- 
ous imitations, none genuine unlesa having ‘ Docuta”’ 
on each box. Dunpas Dicx & Co., New York. Explana- 


tory circular mailed free on application. Sold at all Drug 
Stores. zs 








.. LOTTERIES, 








Rovat HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$810,000 CASH GIFTS. 


DOW IO sc cgstsi tite reticrsvisceccibbewon SS $200,000 
Prize.....000000! Wess bekec ccs eye one 50/000 

| SER ira tk ae aes iieeren cere > 25,000 

4th Prize...... Pe ie ve Se WS RR PEI REE EC ETE 10,000 
4. PPO Rees PREC SEITE TREES SPEER ES ig EOE 10,000 

10 Prizes, $5,000 each... 1.0.0.0... cece cece cece 50,000 
115 Prizes, 1,000 @ach.................. cece eee ee 115,000 





Next drawings June 11th and June 27th. 

Tickets $40. Quarters, $10. Eighths, $5. T 2, 
j 9 hae Trees, & 
LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY. 
Extraordinary Drawing, June 17th, 

Capital Prize $100,000, 

Tickets $10. Halves, $5. Fifths, $2. Tenths, $1. 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY, 

Next drawings June 15th and 30th, 

Capital Prize $15,000. 

Whole Tickets $1. ° 


Prizes cashed. Full information of above sent free. 


Address, X J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 
: 42 Nassau st., corner Liberty, New York. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 











> & TO $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. ae 





ULL Dress Gloves and Ties at Marx M Y 
F Street, New York. —— 





A WEEK in your own town. Terms and 
$66 free. Address H. Hauuetr & Co., Portiand Marae 


QCARCE Books and Rare Photos. Sample. 9c. : 

S logue, 3. D. P. Eiis & Co., Chicago, rit ag oo 
A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. © 

$7 outfit free. Address Trot & Co., 2 Bm eg Morne, 

Pere setromes Se. Special subjects 10c. each, 3 for 

&c 


25c.,75e. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, Choice Book 
., Be. N. f' Waityry, 67 Jackson Street, Chicago, I’ 


TO $1,000 invested in Wall Street Stock 
$10 Soreness every penn ie sent free explainin : 
ev ng. ress BaxTER 3 
Street, New York. oe ne 

















EWSDEALERS, Canvassers and Subscripti 
N who neve os already — - ae ni srg at = 
resses, will confer a favor on thems = 
lisher by forwarding the same at mee. ~ - =r 





YNCH’S Diamond ‘Store, 925 Broadway, n 
a4 Street. The largest and finest assortment of Diamond 
Ear-rings, Crosses, Studs, Rings, Pink Pearls, Cats’ E es, 


Jewelry, Silverware, &c., at prices 25 per , 
cae caniy Women p per cent. lower than 





NENUINE French Transparent Playing Cards 
(x card contains a rich, rare and spicy scene visib Bo 
phos oy 74 to Log ge pig toa? suit. Full playing 
deck of 52 cards sent by ma or i 
Patrick, Box 5257, Boston. Mass. en ee 


35 cents with age, 
will receive by re- 
jo gh correct photograph of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. F 

P. O. Drawer 33 Fultonville, N. Y. ai 


pees for sale cheap. About 800 Ibs. Minion and 200 Ibs. 
Agate, in cases and tied up; in good condition; 


UDGE for Yourself.—By sending 


’ d tie } proof 
will be seut on application; this 1s an excellent oppor- 
tunity and a bargain. ary to Fereman, Nationa 
PoLick Gazette office, 2, 4 and 6 Reade st., Naw York. 
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DR. ALONZO GRANDISON HULL. 
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MBS. JANE U. DE FURREST HULL. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF THE MURDERED LADY BY THE COLORED SERVANT, NANCY FRANCIS, EARLY ON THE MORNING OF THE lira. 


SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE Paces 8. 


MURDER MYSTERY—MRS. JANE L. 
APARTMENT, ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 10rs, AT 


DE FORREST HULL BOUND, 


HER 


GAGGED AND SMOTHERED BY 


UNKNOWN ASSASSINS, 


IN 


HER 


SLEEPING 


RESIDENCE, 140 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. —[From SKETCHES BY GAZETTE 





